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Cuapter XIX. 


“Had I your tongue and eyes I’d use them so 
That heaven’s vault should crack. 
O! She is gone for ever!” 


A SLIM young figure in a white gown, standing before a looking- 

glass, fastening a white rose against a soft round throat ....a 
woman standing by, divided between smiles and weeping . . . . a young 
man pacing a garden with rapid, unfaltering footsteps, and glancing 
from time to time at the watch he held in his hand .. . . a weary 
haggard lover hasting as fast as horse’s feet will carry him to the 
longed-for consummation of his dearest hopes, his most ardent desires, 
while his eager imagination out-speeds his tarrying body, and pictures 
to him the form, the face, the very robe even of the girl whom we saw 
but now looking in her mirror . . . . an elderly clergyman walking 
slowly up the narrow path that leads to the vestry door, marvelling a 
little at the short notice he has received of the marriage he is about to 
celebrate . . . . a pew-opener, deciding that for folks who are going 
to be married without friends, carriages, bridesmaids, or anything 
whatever that befits the occasion, she need make no attempt at their 
reception beyond setting the church-door half open, and dusting the 
altar-steps These are the pieces that will by-and-by fit into 
the morning’s puzzle, and fall into their places one by one, making 
the picture that is painted upon them complete. 

Only one actor in the little drama (to drop one metaphor and adopt 
another) cannot fail but arrive too late... . though he were 
keenly alive to the danger that threatened him, he could not fail to be 


too late . . . . for fear and apprehension could beckon him forward 
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no more irresistibly than does love with its smiling, wooing lips of 
welcome ! 
* * * * * * 

The bride, with neither smile, nor blush, nor tear, has made her 
vows, and her husband has kissed her upon the lips, for the first time. 
The waiting-woman no longer hovers between joy and sorrow, her 
face is as bright as the sunlight that falls on the red and black tiles 
at her feet. The clergyman has shut his book, and is wondering, half 
sadly, quite kindly, how it comes that this young girl has no friend 
to stand beside her, or relation to forbid her marrying so young .... 
for to him it seems almost a profanation of the sacredness of childhood 
. ... and his glance turns from the girl to rest reproachfully upon 
Adam. And the man, who is now nearing his destination, feels his 
pulses bound, his heart stand still in the expectation of the vision and 
greeting that he so fondly believes to await him 

. * * * * * 

And now they are out of the church; they have signed their names 
in the big register, and Mignon, after writing her Christian name, 
has been forced to come to a full stop and ask her husband what she 
shall write after it, whereat the clergyman has stared, scarcely believing 
the evidence of his own eyes and ears. When she had written it, she 
just put her hand in Adam’s and came away, quite simply and gladly, 
with her head full of the thought that the sooner she should go away 
from Lilytown the sooner she would return ... . and so they go 
along the quiet roads together to Rosemary, where the travelling- 
carriage waits, ready packed and loaded, and with nothing for them to 
do but just jump in, take their seats, and set off upon their travels. 
For the rest, they had breakfasted two hours ago, and within doors 
there was not a soul to bid them good-bye and good luck, or send a 
slipper and a shower of rice flying after their chariot wheels. 

At the gate Mignon drew her hand out of Adam’s. “I am going 
to say good-bye to my garden,” she said, and he, understanding her 
humour, went into the house to speak with Prue, and she passed on 
her way alone. 

She sat down on the old wooden chair and looked around her. All 
things looked the same, yet not the same... . the world and all 
things within it had changed to her in more ways than one since the 
time when she rode in her wheelbarrow with such grand content, and 
was as happy as the days were long . . . . and now she was riding 
away, in a real coach, taking with her a heavier heart than she had 
ever dreamed of then... .. 

The sound of the familiar bang of the garden-door made her look 
up, thinking that it was Adam come to fetch her. In the act of rising 
she involuntarily sat down again, as she recognised in the new-comer, 
not Adam, but Philip Rideout. Worn by fasting, excitement, and 
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want of rest, haggard with the consuming flame of gnawing remorse 
and uncontrollable passion, his dark face startled her with its wild 
‘beauty, as he hastily traversed the few steps that lay between them, 
and kneeling down by her side, clasped his arms about her waist, and— 

* Kiss me, Mignon !” he cried, “for I come back to you—free !” 

She gazed down upon him without a word, powerless to loose herself 
from his embrace, and he, looking up at her, through all the confusion 
of brain and heart that possessed him, instantly missed something out 
of that childish face . . . . the beauty was still there, but the radiant 
joyous freshness, the guileless innocence of sin and evil, that he had . 
been so fiercely desirous that she should retain, where were they now? 
Something had gone from her .... something had come to her 
.... of this he was quite sure, but—what ? 

A kind of horror grew slowly in his eyes, reflected perhaps from hers, 
for she feared him, then his glance went faltering down to the hand 
upon which the plain gold wedding-ring shone 

He withdrew his right arm from her waist, and lifted this hand, 
turned it over, looked at it on the other side, parted the third and 
fourth fingers, as though to make sure that the circlet was perfect, 
going through all this slowly and carefully, much as a madman may 
do who knows himself to be mad, yet is trying with all his might 
to follow out the one solitary thought that he equally knows 
to be rational . . . . then, still holding her hand, he looked up 
piteously and unsteadily into the girl’s face, then down again at her 


“ Stolen !” he said in a whisper, “ stolen!” and fell forward like a 
‘dead man upon her breast. 

* * * * * * 

When Adam entered the garden a few seconds later in search of 
his wife, it was to discover her leaning over an insensible man, whose 
arms were clasped about her waist, while her fair hair mingled with 
his dark locks as she gazed into the face that lay upon her bosom. 

He stood still for a moment, his sight going from him, his brain on 
fire, then he went on again. 

“He is dead!” said Mignon, lifting a cheek as pale and wan as the 
-one that lay beneath her own. 

“Mignon ... .” said Adam, scarcely knowing what he said, the 
agony of his heart making his voice harsh and abrupt, “take your 
arms away from that man . . . . I command you not to touch him!” 

A vain command! when she was powerless to free herself from 
that death-like nerveless body, those heavy clinging arms! 

She sought to rise, but could not. 

Adam drew Rideout’s arms away, and made a gesture to Prue, 
who had followed him into the garden, to take Mignon’s place. 

“You will attend to this man,” he said, “and use every means 
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to restore him. Should you require other assistance, you will summon 
it, but he has merely fainted.” ' 

Then he turned to Mignon and took her hand in his. “Come!” 
he said. 

“And leave him like that?” she cried in amazement. “Oh! how 
can you think of such a thing? Why, he may be dead !” 

The hand that held hers closed so tightly and suddenly upon it, 
that she almost cried aloud for the pain, and yet he was not conscious 
of using any force or roughness, for there was not one fibre of unman- 
liness or cruelty in him, but he was for the moment utterly maddened 
and taken out of himself... .. 

“Come!” he said quietly. 

She caught her breath hard and looked up into his face, so youthful 
in its set calmness, and bearing in its clearly-cut features and firm 
square jaw such ample indications of will and determination, that she 
wrenched her hand out of his, and flinging both her arms round 
Prue’s neck, cried, through a rain of passionate tears, “I will stay 
with you—with you!—and O! how I wish with all my heart and 
soul that I had never got married to-day !” | 

Some of those scalding tears splashed heavily downwards upon the 
weary care-worn face resting against Prue’s shoulder, but he neither 
stirred nor spoke, the stupor of utter exhaustion was upon him and 
bound him hand and foot. 

“Come!” said Adam for the third time, but, as he said it, the fury 
of the tempest being now over, it flashed through his memory how 
only two nights ago he had sworn to her to be kind to her always 
.... to be gentle with her .... and this was the fulfilment of 
his vow ! 

“Take care of him, Prue,” said Mignon, as she gave Prue a last 
frantic hug. “ Poor fellow—poor fellow! And be sure and tell hiny 
that I wanted to wait until he was better, but I was not able.” 

“There,” said Prue in a whisper, as the girl still clung to her, “ go 
now, dear heart, your husband’s waiting for you—your husband as 
loves you dearly, and him that you’ve sworn to honour and obey ... - 
but come back to me soon, my heart, for it’s sad I shall be without 
you, but don’t fear but I'll keep watch for her, so never fret yourself 
about that.” .... 

Why did the girl still pause to look down long and wistfully at the 
face of the man to whom she had written her first love-letter, and whose: 
looks she had never liked when -he was strong, and bold, and gay? 
Why did she go, turning often and sobbing bitterly, along the path 
by her husband’s side, even pausing at the door that he held open for 
her, to stand for some seconds, still looking back? Then the door 
closed . . . . and the last page in the first volume of the book of 
Mignon’s life was turned down for ever. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
“ AT BIGNON’S.” 


“Whoso encamps 
To take a fancied city of delight, 
O! what a wretch is he! and, when ’tis his 
After long toil and suffering, to miss 
The kernel of his hopes, how more than vile!” 


For what we are going to receive,” said Mignon distinctly, with 
folded hands, “the Lord make us truly thankful. Amen.” 

The superb and benign Henri who himself condescended to 
remove the cover from the soup, all used to English folks and ways 
as he was, turned aside to avoid a smile. One or two pretty, frail 
Americans, dining at adjacent tables with their husbands, looked 
quickly up, interested and amused. A young mademoiselle, who 
dined alone, with perfect unconcern and serious gravity (for to the 
true Parisienne her dinner is every whit as solemn, and exacts quite 
as much discrimination as does her ¢oilette), shrugged the shoulders 
that are to a Frenchwoman what a fan is to a Spaniard, the gesture 
saying as plain as it could speak, “ What can you expect from ‘ wne 
Anglaise’ ?” Monsiewr, eating slowly and heedfully, for to dine at 
Bignon’s every day comes not to the average Parisian, regarded the 
English girl, firstly with grave deliberation, lastly, and by successive — 
stages, with warm and candid approval. Probably no man on earth 
is a better judge of a woman’s looks than he; his judgment is never 
given until he has carefully and conscientiously examined the object 
of his criticism from head to foot. Led away by no fascination of 
glance or fugitive richness of colouring, he will permit no detail of 
either face, figure, or style to escape him, and when he has noted all, 
from the fashion of her hair to the set of her gown and the shape of 
her foot, he will be in a position to tell you whether by one hair’s- 
breadth she falls short of absolute excellence, or is perfect at all points. 
In the latter case, he is capable of appreciating her more thoroughly 
than would any man of any other nationality under the sun. 

Adam, his soup finished, looked across at Mignon, who, in her 
white gown with its black ribbons had nothing whatever in face, 
figure, or manner to lead one to suppose she was married, save the 
plain gold ring and keeper on her little hand. 

To his surprise she was looking at him... . It was but rarely, 
indeed, that he was able to win her full regard. The old fearless gaze 
had died out of her eyes since her marriage, her glance ever turned 
aside from meeting his, as though she were frightened or ashamed 
. . « but now he was quick to note howa tinge of colour had stolen 
into those snow-white cheeks, how a ripple of laughter trembled upon 
her lips, and how for the first time in all the past fortnight she seemed 
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for the moment at least so exhilarated by the novelty and gaiety of 
the scene about her as absolutely to have forgotten. 

“You like it?” he said. “You are glad that we came, Mignon ?” 

“ Yes, indeed !” she said. “It is delightful—ever so much pleasanter 
than dining in our own rooms, with nobody in the world to look at 
but one another and Alphonse.” 

“He is, at any rate, more merciful to our nerves than are these 
garcons,” said Adam, calmly. “Ifthe equanimity with which everyone 
endures the noises made by himself were not an established fact, 
what terrible lives these fellows would lead!” 

“No doubt if we waited upon them they would suffer as much at 
our hands as we do from theirs,” said Mignon, gaily ; “but I am 
quite willing to put up with all their crashes if you will bring me 
here again to-morrow ?” 

“Of course we will come again,” he said, “if you wish it.” 

“We will dine at quite a fashionable hour,” cried Mignon, “eight 
o'clock, exactly the time that I used to go to bed at Rosemary until I 
was sixteen, and I will order the dinner and the wines and the liqueurs, 
and everything! And just you see,” she added triumphantly, “if 
I don’t manage to spend just as much money on it as you would!” 

“Only I am afraid you would come to grief over the menu,” said 
Adam, laughing, “for you know, Mignon, that though Mlle. Lacroix. 
reckoned you her best French scholar, you do not always call things 
and persons by their right names, and it was only this afternoon that 
you wounded the feelings of our driver by addressing him as ‘ cochon!’” 

“ Anybody might make such a mistake as that!” said Mignon, with 
dignity ; “it is perfectly ridiculous that any language should have two 
words so wonderfully alike—and I shall always think that I know 
as much veal French as you do—only you have got all the accent, 
while I have none!” 

“ Have you not ?” said Adam, gravely. ‘‘ Now do you know, Mignon, 
that I should have said you had a great deal! ‘For instance, when 
you went into that shop this afternoon and asked for a box of 
A. Pangles——” 

“ At any rate,” said Mignon, with red cheeks, “ I got what I wanted, 
they understood me perfectly! Whereas if you had gone in, you would 
have put so much fine accent and go little sense into the request, that 
very likely you would not have got them at all!” 

“Tn short,” said Adam, seriously, “we make one excellent French 
scholar between us, but, like the two-headed nightingale, it would be 
death to separate us.” 

“Tf it came to translating a page of Telemachus,” said Mignon, 
nodding wisely, “I know which would get the best of it; some day 
we'll try ?” 

Telemachus. . . . how the familiar name sent his thoughts travelling 
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backwards. . . . Mignon must have been a baby in arms when he was 
studying his. 

“ Adam,” she said, dropping her voice to a discreet whisper, “ have 
I got a large black on my nose ?” 

“No!” 

“ Nor a crooked parting ” (she had removed her hat), “ nor—nor any- 
thing remarkable, nothing one way or the other to make a person 
keep om staring at me ?” 

Adam looked across at the winsome English face, that in the 
streets, the public promenades, the theatres (wherever, indeed, it 
appeared), drew all eyes after it as the sun does the flowers, and 
wondered in his heart how much longer she would retain that rarest 
and most priceless crown of beauty—unconsciousness. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t see anything wrong with you. Why?” 

“ Would you mind very much if I were to make a face at somebody ?” 
she said, still disregarding his question. 

“T should mind it very much indeed!” he said hastily. “ What on 
earth can make you wish to do that, Mignon ?” 

“ Because there is a rude man who has done nothing but stare 
at me sine he came ia—and a moment 2go he deliberately smiled 
at me!” 

“ Did he indeed ?” said Adam, smiling himself; “ never mind, dear, 
don’t look at him.” 

“But he is sitting just behind you,” she said, frowning, “and 
every time I look at you I can’t help seeing him !” 

“Then you must not look at me!” he said, leaning forward as 
though the direction taken by his own looks formed no part of the 
agreement. 

She was holding a rich red strawberry to the still riper, sweeter 
fruit. of her pouting lips, and as he looked, a dimple in one cheek 
peeped suddenly out like a truant schoolboy, then seeming to repent 
of its sally, went in again. 

“But supposing I like to look at you?” she said. In her fresh, 
clear young voice was neither falter nor sign of hesitation, the tone 
might have been that.of a sister to brother, or bon camarade, never- 
theless it set her husband’s heart beating and his pulses bounding 
madly. 

“ L'amour !” sighed a fat Frenchman, who sat en famille with his 
wife and two daughters at a table close by. (Was the family of a 
Parisian ever known to consist of more than two? To have none is 
to fail in one’s duty ; to have more is wickedly to tempt Providence.) 
Armed with the inevitable toothpick, and thoroughly well satisfied 
with the dinner he had eaten, he was regarding the spectacle of two 
young people, who had apparently paused in the business of dessert 
to stare at one another, with the profoundest amazement. 
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“Bah !” said his wife, sallow, stout and greedy, the mother of his 
children, the object of his parent’s choice, but by no means the ideal 
of his heart. “They are brother and sister—she can be no older 
than our Fifine—one does not marry a child like that!” 

Madame has not half the sentiment of her lord, or a hundredth 
part of his imagination. She regulates her kitchen and household 
admirably ; attends to the cutting-out, making and mending of the 
family clothes ; amasses a dot for Marie, chooses a calling or profession 
for Jean, and rarely or never develops a soul. 

Should she be a childless, rich woman, she flirts after a practical, 
systematic fashion until she is forty-five, after which she seeks in 
religion the excitement that, in one shape or another, she finds it 
impossible to do without. 

Mignon’s eyes strayed past Adam, and then he saw by the sudden 
contraction of the pupils that they were intently regarding something 
or somebody in the distance. 

He did not turn his head, although every moment he expected to 
hear a hasty step, a loud voice . . . . and then wild words, perhaps 
blows, a scene, to follow. 

“What are you looking at, Mignon?” he said quietly. 

“At a young man,” she said, “and O! such a wonderful one! 
I am sure Count D’ ‘Orsay in his palmiest days could not have 
beaten him. Did you not tell me the other day that these men are 
called Gommeua ?” 

“So they are,” he said, a weight lifted from his mind; “and after 
all,” he thought, “I am not to have this, the happiest evening I have 
ever known with her, destroyed by him. And under Henri III. they 
were called—what do you think ?” 

“The Incroyables ?” 

“No! they had your very name—they were called Mignons ; 
while Louis Philippe christened them roués, because, he said, they 
’ every one of them deserved to be broken on the wheel !” 

“ What is a roué ?” said Mignon, tracing out a fanciful pattern on 
her dessert-plate with her strawberry-pods. 

Adam, looking up, and encountering the eyes of a man who was 
at that moment passing him, felt it to be one of those odd coincidences 
of which life is full, that at the very moment when he was hesitating 
as to what reply he should give her, a sufficiently striking illustration 
in the flesh should instantaneously appear before him. 

“A bad man, Mignon,” he said. 

And even as he spoke he was looking Philip La Mert, who had 
seated himself at a table placed against the wall immediately behind 
Mignon, as calmly in the face as though he were a perfect stranger, 
whose appearance at Bignon’s called for no more surprise on his 
own part than that of any other person present. 
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“ And go,” thought Adam, “he does not intend to make a scene, 
ho knows that it would do no good, his plot is something deeper ; 
n- vertheless—courage !” 

Mignon: had left off trifling with her strawberry-pods, and was 
now drinking coffee. 

The brightness of her mood had suddenly passed away ; the anxious 
look had crept back to her eyes; the colour had faded out of her 
cheeks, leaving her like Christabel, 


“Fair not pale.” 


And it seemed to Adam—and the time came when what then seemed 
like an unreasonable fancy recurred to him with all the force of a 
fulfilled prophecy—that the mere shadow of this man falling upon the 
girl had power to dim her brightness, and check the timid gentle 
growth of those slender lovely tendrils of regard that she was with 
hesitation beginning to put forth to himself. 

‘You think there will be a letter from Prue to-morrow ?” she said, 
looking at him anxiously. “I have not heard for two whole days, 
you know, and perhaps something may have happened. . . .” 

“You are sure to hear from her to-morrow,” he said hastily, for just 
now the one ‘object of his life was to keep her from thinking, and 
though it is usually no such difficult matter to woo the very young 
from thought, he had never until to-night induced, for even one 
brief hour, this girl to see the sunlight of To-day save through the 
dark shadows of Yesterday. 

“And perhaps you will get a letter, too,” she said wistfully, “ with 
the good news in it for which you are hoping and waiting, and then 
we will go straight home, will we not? For 0!” she added, shaking 
her head, “although we have seen and done so much, it seems a long, 
long time since the day that we were married !” 

Her clear voice, distinct and pure as that of a child—and we all 
know how much farther a child’s voice will travel than that of a 
grown person—reached to Mr. La Mert’s ears, and, his eyes meeting 
those of Adam, he smiled. 

Such a smile, on such a face! 

One would have said that this man must, by sheer force of will, 
have raised himself from a bed of sickness, to which he was bound to 
return so soon as the fictitious strength that now supported him 
should be exhausted. One would have said, too, that behind those 
burning eyes of his raged a devil of recklessness and daring that 
boded mischief to somebody, unless, indeed, it was to have its recoil 
violently upon himself. 

“T am sorry you have found the time so long, Mignon,” said Adam, 
quietly, “‘ but cheer up—it is very nearly over now.” 

“And this day week,” she said, her face one big smile, “we shall 
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very likely be back again at the old place, and I shall have got my 
Prue again; and if you were to wake up in your own house, and [ 
in Rosemary, we should both rab our eyes and think we had been 
dreaming, and that we had never been married at all!” 

“Should we?” he said, smiling; ay, he could even smile under the 
eyes of the man who sat and watched him yonder. “ And now, if 
you are quite ready, Mignon” (he had paid the bill some time since) ; 
“shall we go?” 

“T am quite ready,” she said, stretching out her hand for her hat. 
And then he fell to wondering whether she would put it on without. 
looking in the glass, or turn to the mirror behind her, and so come 
face to face with Philip La Mert. 

Now when a woman puts on either hat, cloak, or bonnet without 
once looking in the glass to see if they are straight or a-wry, one may 
be perfeetly certain that there is something radically wrong with that 
woman, either in heart, mind, or body, or that in her character there 
is some queer twist, that has placed her womanliness in abeyance, and 
spoiled her for those useful and lovely purposes for which she was 
created. Without being coquette, it is natural to every woman to do 
the best she can for herself ; it is, moreover, as disrespectful to society 
as to herself to appear in the guise of a sloven. 

And so it was that Mignon, rising from her seat, did turn round, 
and looking neither to the right nor left, but at the mirror before her, 
put up her slender hands to smooth her hair and fasten her hat, and 
still regarding herself, saw Adam come from behind and put her black 
silk cloak over her shoulders. Then she tied her ribbons, tucked up- 
a stray love-lock that had escaped from the rest, the while her dress 
actually brushed Philip La Mert’s arm; the while she must, had she 
given one glance downwards, have met the gaze of the man upon 
whose unconscious face she had showered such bitter tears on her 
wedding morning, fourteen days ago. 

Then she began to draw on her gloves, turned away, and passed 
down through the brilliant room with her husband. 

Their disappearance seemed to break the spell that had held Mr. 
La Mert inert, as one dead, through the foregoing performance, 
and dashing down a gold piece upon the table where he had been 
making a pretence of dining, he rose up and followed them. He was 
trembling as though with an ague fit, his senses were reeling with 
passion and despair; the mere sound of her voice, the sight of her 
face had affected his brain as may strong wine the man whose body is 
enfeebled by privation and abstinence; the gverwhelming loss that he 
had sustained engendered in him a yet more deadly concentrated. fury 
than he had known even in the first awful frustration of his hopes, 


and if on all the earth that night there was a man ripe for crime, it: 
was Philip La Mert. 
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In the faces of those who passed him he read some reflection of the 
horror of his own, for as that haggard face, lit by those flaming eyes, 
went by, all shrank from him as though he brought misfortune in. 
his track. 

As he stood without, his brain somewhat steadied by the cool 
night air, he saw in a voitwre moving rapidly away, a bit of white 
and @ black silk cloak, and inside that white gown and black cloak was,. 
he well knew, Mignon. 

In another moment he, too, was in a carriage, following them. 
“Thank God!” he cried aloud, and lifting his eyes, impious as his 
words, to heaven, “ that she does not love him. No, nor ever shall !” 
he added, with clenched hand. “He stole her from me, aye! let 
him look to it that I do not take my own back again, a something 
better than the loveless girl who gave her vows—no more—who shall 
yield up to me her heart, her soul—all !” 

“T wonder,” said Mignon, as they drove along the gay Boulevarts: 
and streets that had at first so bewildered her with their brilliance and 
noise, but to which she had now grown accustomed, “what London. 
would say if one fine evening it discovered the outside of every shop 
in Regent Street garnished with plentiful chairs and little tables, 
while the owners sat at their ease drinking something cool, and dis- 
cussing the affairs of the nation with their neighbours?’ 

“John Bull would set his face against it,’ said Adam. “If our 
working countrymen had as many inducements to idleness and ease 
as Paris affords, they would not be the fine fellows they are. While 
the Parisian is enjoying and talking, the Englishman is learning: 
and doing, and there is more sound grit and stuff in one of the latter 
than in fifty of these absinthe-drinking, chattering, fervid, emotional 
creatures.” 

“You are too hard upon them!” cried Mignon. “Can you deny 
that a Frenchman is the soul of politeness, and that he is as brave 
as a. lion ?” 

“T wonder,” said Adam, less to Mignon than to himself, “ whence- 
this same politeness springs? not from the heart, assuredly, else 
would not these charmingly courteous smiling gentlemen be transformed 
by circumstances into Pétroleuses and Communists ; while the bravery 
of which so much is said is oftener than not the instinctive headlong 
ferocity of a wild beast. When I regard Monsiewr,” he added, “I 
behold him less as what he is than as what he has been, and will be 
again.” 

“Hush !” said Mignon softly; “ I do not wish to think of any of those 
bad and cruel things ; for to me, Paris is just an enchanted city. . . .” 

Ay, in truth, this city, at once the most beautiful and terrible in 
the world, is as enchanted an one as any of which we read with bated 
breath in our nursery days, and loved and believed in with so un- 
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swerving a faith and devotion, that not until we were growing up did 
we relinquish our fond and foolish belief that somewhere in the world— 
a little different may be, with its heroes and heroines disguised as 
everyday folk—there existed some such place as that of which we 
read ; and sooner or later, when we got out into the world, we should 
find it, and wander up and down its shining streets ; and I venture to 
think that up to twenty years of age we should none of us be very 
much astonished if we did discover with our real eyes the Happy 
Land, that with the eyes of our fancy we have looked upon so many, 
many times. Well, there is one city that all who seek may easily 
find; and if we would taste somewhat of those joys of which we 
dreamed in that far distant time of credulous hope and childish 
faith, let us go to Paris in the days of our youth, in the freshness 
of the spring-tide of our lives, when our consciences are pure and our 
souls unsoiled by the smirch and the shame of sin and sorrow; when 
our steps move to the very rhythm and tune of the song of gladness, 
that bubbles up from the well-spring of joy that dwells in our hearts. 

Above all, let us cast our memory behind us, and if we have studied 
history well, recal that which we have read concerning this city, less 
as a living, breathing record of facts, than as a brilliant and terrifying 
fable that does but entice and fascinate us the more . . . . then, and 
then only, can we draw her into our very blood as a thing of beauty 
that 


“Will never 
Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health and quiet breathing. 
sce . Yea, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits.” 


And even if we are no longer very young and very happy, as we pass 
the portals of this magic kingdom does not dull Care step down from 
the pillion behind us, knowing that to him all entrance is denied ? 
No sooner do we breathe her air than we are infected by that gaieté de 
coewr, that is the distinguishing characteristic of the Parisian, and 
our torpid hearts quicken into vivid, healthy enjoyment. “See 
Naples and die,” runs the proverb; let us rather say “ See Paris and 
live!” For there is an intoxication of life in her very air, and she 
is emphatically a city of neither yesterday nor to-morrow, but—to-day. 
All she asks of us is to take the present between our lips and suck its 
sweetness slowly out, as oblivious of her past, as careless of the future 
as she. For she remembers not her reverses and her humiliations, 
only in her heart live fresh and green her glories, her victories, and the 
crowns of her heroes. Emerging with radiant smile from the darkest 
abysm of shame and degradation, she dashes the blood from her 
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beautiful brow, the foam from her lips, and crowning herself with 
lilies, calls upon her children to arise and rejoice with her. 

Such an one, though stricken oft and violently by fate, out- 
raged and rent in twain by the passions evoked by her own strength 
and weakness, can never die; though her glory be dimmed, yet can 
it never be utterly quenched, for the life that she bears is a charmed 
one, and no more to be destroyed than the rainbow, whose colours 
fade indeed, but only to return again in all their splendour. 

And so it is, that her children, though oftentimes in their mad and 
senseless fury, turn upon and rend the bosom that warmed and 
nourished them, yet love her with a deep and exceeding love, that is 
stronger than the love of wife, and home, and children ... . that 
she is the idol of the Frenchman’s youth, maturity, and old age; 
and that as she is the very core of his heart, so does he die with 
her name upon his lips. 

“Mignon,” said Adam, rousing himself as the carriage stopped at 
the place where they usually descended for the Champs Elysées, “I 
beg your pardon for being such a dull companion, but I have been— 
thinking—” 

“Hark !” she said, lifting her hand as they stood together on the 
veritable Elysian fields, where thousands of lamps glittered, and 
thousands of people went to and fro, “do you hear that girl’s voice 
yonder? Let us go and listen!” 

A few steps, and they passed into one of those strange poetic, open- 
air concerts, “ Unter den Linden,” with the blue sky for a spangled 
canopy, the grass for a carpet, through the sea of up-turned faces, 
all directed towards: the gaily-dressed, sweet-voiced Italian who faced 
them, smiling from the centre of the brilliantly-lit, gaudy stage before 
them. 

Mignon, glancing up at the low screen of delicate leaves that alone 
came betwixt her brow and heaven, met the eyes of a man who was 
passing by to his place. ‘‘ Adam,” she said, pulling gently at his 
hand with a certain hurry and excitement in her soft voice, “did you 
see that ? Is it possible? Could it have been—Him ?” 


Cuapter XXI. 


“Tis the pest 
Of love, that fairest joys give most unrest; 
That things of delicate and tenderest worth 
Are swallowed all, and made a second dearth 
By one consuming flame... .” 


Somenopy was leaning out of one of the windows of the Hotel B——, 
engaged in dropping small pieces of bread-and-butter on to something 
or somebody below. She was such a long, long way up, and the object 
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of her attention such a long, long way beneath, that her missiles 
seemed to fall quite slowly, and were every one wide of the mark. 
At last, however, by dint of most careful perseverance and practice, she 
succeeded in hitting the exact centre of that feature of the face which 
is perhaps more provocative of blows, as it is more prone to resent 
them than any other, viz., the nose. The particular nose that was 
just then the target at which Mignon shot her unskilful arrows, be- 
‘longed to the driver of a voiture de remise that was drawn up, appa- 
rently waiting for some person or persons to come out of the hotel 
and take their seats in it. 

Disgracefully awakened from the doze into which he had fallen, and 
Jooking all about him and finally upwards, he discovered far above 
him a charming head thrust out through an open window that 
nodded with much energy, saying, as plainly as it could speak, and 
‘with the broadest emphasis, “ Attendez !” 

The man, recognizing her, made a gesture to show that he under- 
-stood, then sat immovable as before. 

Adam, entering the salon just as Mignon’s most energetic nods 
‘and becks were going forward, stopped short with a sudden and most 
disagreeable sensation of surprise, then, advancing to her side, put out 
his head and looked down also. 

“It was so lucky I saw him,” said Mignon, drawing in her head 
-and blinking both her sun-dazzled eyes. “I do believe he was on 
the point of going away, quite out of patience, when I made him look 
up, and I would not have had him do that for the world !” 

Mr. Montrose, looking abroad and about with keen quick scrutiny, 
could discover nothing, or at any rate nothing that he had expected 
or feared to see. Then a thought struck him. 

“ He is coming up,” he said calmly. “It was to ‘him, then, that 
you were beckoning.” 

“Coming up ?” she said, staring at him; “ why should he do that, 
and how can he leave his horse and the carriage ?” 

Adam broke into sudden relieved laughter as he looked out again, 
and discovered below the conveyance, that, from the height whence 
he regarded it, reminded him irresistibly of the chariot horsed and 
driven by the Industrious Fleas, 

“Tdo believe,” he said, “ that itis your cochon, Mignon! But what 
is he doing there ?” 

“ Have you forgotten,” said Mignon, popping her head out again 
to make sure that he had not gone, “that we told him to come for 
us at ten o'clock this morning punctually? And now,” she added 
reproachfully, as she drew her flushed face in again, “it is nearly 
half-past !” 

“And whose fault is that, Mignon?” said Adam laughing; “did 
you not persist in sacrificing comfort to a fine view?—and when people 
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live in the clouds, must you not muke allowance for the time it takes 
to descend and get up again ?” 

“ There is always the lift!” said Mignon, putting on her hat, and 
taking her cloak from a chair hard by, “and it does seem such a pity 
to waste the morning hours, the best of all the day.” 

The July sun was pouring his flood of light full upon the gay, 
bright salon, upon the man who leant his shoulders against the 
window-frame, and looked at his wife, upon the girl who stood 
thoughtfully tying her strings, altogether unconscious of his regard. 

“Mignon,” said Adam looking at her critically, “I don’t know 
much about those matters—but isn’t your cloak a little—a little old- 
fashioned, dear ?” 

“ How long ago did Red Riding Hood live ?” said the girl. “A 
hundred—five hundred years—a thousand? I can’t fancy our grand- 
mothers, however remote, could have been veal children, without 
knowing her story by heart! And just as old as she is, so old is 
my cloak, for if it were made in red instead of black it would be the 
very counterpart of hers!” 

“We must buy you a new one,” he said; “though I don’t think 
we can afford Worth !” he added laughing. 

“He would show me’ to the door if I went,” said Mignon, with 
conviction, as she drew a ‘ Marshal Niel’ rose from the bouquet that 
Adam had just brought in and laid upon the table. “Did you not 
tell me yesterday that from the depths of his soul he despises an 
insignificant slender person, while he doves to dress a fine large 
woman with a presence ?” 

“Then,” said Adam glancing at the svelte gracious proportions 
of a figure that from crown to heel was of nature’s proudest, most 
fastidious fashioning, “ we will wait, Mignon, until you have developed 
into a fine woman, or at any rate something very different to what 
you are now!” 

“Shall we ever come here again, I wonder ?” she said half to herself, 
her eyes straying past him to the goodly city that was stretched at 
her feet. “I hope not. . . at least without her.” 

“You have not yet given me a flower for my button-hole,” said 
Adam quietly. 

Every morning, and to him it was the shortest, sweetest minute 
of the whole day, she was wont to place a flower in his coat, and had 
it pleased her to place in it a nosegay as big as footmen wear on a 
drawing-room day, he would have worn it without a murmur until 
she gave him a fresh one. 

“T beg your pardon!” she said, turning at once, and selecting a 
pale bud from among its brighter sisters, and, with her eyes still full 


of thought, put up her little gloved hands and fastened the flower in 
its place. 
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The stalk was troublesome, she was a little longer than usual over 
her task, yet he stood perfectly still and silent, scarcely glancing, to 
all appearance, at the blue violets of her eyes, half seen through the 
brown fringe that contained them, nor at the sweet tender mouth, of 
which he was in truth saying to himself, 


“Her lips were all my own, and—ah, ripe sheaves 
Of happiness! ye on the stubble droop, 
Yet never may be garnered... .” 


How gentle he had to be with her, how patient, no one would ever 
know. His love for her must have been pure and great indeed to 
so enable him to deny himself every privilege of the lover and the 
husband, for fear of frightening her. Not one sweet overt violence of 
love did he permit himself... . in her own good time she would come 
to him of her own free will ; ‘till then he would put no pressure upon 
her, nor cast away the rich fruit that he saw ripening to him in the 
future, for the green unripe one of the present. 

He had by now so schooled himself in self-command that she never 
dreamed how the mere light touch of her hand upon his coat set his 
pulses throbbing, his heart beating madly, or how the temptation 
often rose within him like a giant to take her in his arms (for was 
she not his own?) and pray her for dear God's sake, to try and learn 
to love him a little—only a little, and so give back for the plenty he 
poured upon her, some better return than the heart-bareness that 
was his portion. But Mignon, as I have said, knew nothing of this. 
To all appearance he was far more indifferent and at his ease, than 
she. In the depths of her eyes he sometimes thought he discovered 
a something that was not fear, but rather a dumb and piteous reproach, 
inducing in him some such shame as a man may experience who has 
taken from a child’s ignorant generous hand, a toy, of which it knew 
not then the exceeding value, but to the loss of which, awakening 
by-and-by, it falls to regarding with helpless condemnation the man 
that reft it from him. 

“There!” said Mignon, stepping back and looking at the now 
garnished button-hole, “it really is very pretty indeed! I never 
made you a better! But indeed that poor old fellow will think we 
are playing him a trick, and we have such a lot to do to-day !” 

“Yes,” said Adam, “there is a great deal to do to-day!” but he 
was thinking of other matters than she. As they left the room 
together it suddenly occurred to him how, each time Philip La Mert 
had spoken with Mignon, she had worn a rose at her neck, and she 
wore one to-day ! 

The faithful cocher was still at his post—fast asleep. 

Why is it usually so much more easy to come out of all pleasant 
things, than to enter into them? And from that choicest good on 
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earth, sleep, we emerge even more quickly than from any of the 
rest. 

So that it took but a moment to make a very happy man a very 
careworn troubled one, and away they went through the clear bright 
morning, along the cool freshly watered streets, while the divine 
early summer fruits that seemed to have overflowed the shops to the 
Boulevarts beyond, were everywhere, as also the countless flowers 
that, in their gay profusion, seemed to tell how, ouf yonder, beyond 
the great city, the world was all a-blaze with summer’s jocund 
mirth. And who that has seen Paris in her early morning robe will 
deny that she is then every whit as fair as in her crowded noonday 
brightness, and dazzling midnight splendour ? 

“ What a delightful thing it is,” said Mignon, with a sigh of relief, 
“to be for once behind a horse that will go! All the others we have 
had simply crawled.” 

“Yes,” said Adam, absently, and wishing with all his heart that 
the animal in question would go faster still; for one backward glance, 
given immediately after leaving the hotel, had informed him that they 
were followed. 

In the midst of his pre-occupation he could not help smiling .... 
this wild-goose chase seemed to him so laughable an affair ; and, after 
all, what did the pursuer promise himself? A scene of storming and 
raving, after the good old melodramatic fashion; an invitation to 
fight for the lady somewhere out of sight, yet near enough for her to 
hear the pistol shots, and rush upon the scene tearing her beautiful 
fair hair ?—a forcible abduction in the streets of Paris?—but no! the 
days of brave Lochinvar were over, though they were very good 
bright, wholesome days, and ten thousand times sweeter and purer 
than any we ever get now!” 

“ Would you mind very much if we went in the Bois first, and to 
the Poste Restante afterwards, Mignon ?” said Adam. 

It was their custom to fetch their letters daily, and afterwards 
read them as they went on their expeditions; but the girl was 
always restless and anxious until she knew for certain whether there 
was, or was not, a letter from Prue, so her face fell, and Adam 
saw it. 

“You will not go very far?” she said. “I have got it in my head 
that there will be some news to-day.” 

“We will go no farther than you wish,” he said—then gave some 
rapid order to the driver that she could not catch. 

It was with a feeling of unconquerable distaste, and almost fear, 
that Adam shrank from the moment when Mignon should come face 
to face with her past (nay, was he not her present ?) lover again. That 
wedding morning of his... . would he ever forget it—when he found 


his young wife sitting, pale and unresisting, clasped in the embrace 
_ VOL. L. c 
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of Philip La Mert? Not even a lifelong happiness with her could 
ever efface that bitter, galling memory. 

They were passing through the Place de La Concorde, where—oh, 
mockery of name! had once been shed the blood of some of the purest 
and noblest, as of the vilest and most infamous of France. Hither came 
proud, ever- beautiful Marie Antoinette, expiating by the heroism of her 
death the heartlessness and frivolity of her life ; and hither, too, brave 
Charlotte Corday, and beautiful Madame Roland; while stepping 
lightly after (for they knew how to die, these proud and haughty 
aristocrats, who accepted death with less scorn than life, at the hands of 
the low and brutal canaille) came the flower of the French nobility, 
a gay and winsome array of courtly shapes in ruffled lawn and silks, 
for they went not meanly clad to their last great levée in those 
days! 

What manner of looks were those, I wonder, that they cast down- 
wards upon the famous ¢ricoteuses who circled round the guillotine, 
knitting quietly between the intervals of the brilliant, ghastly show? 
Even such as the king of the forest may give in dying, to the currish 
slinking shapes that gather about him, knowing that he is powerless 
to scatter or destroy them... . 

“T wonder,” said Mignon, thoughtfally, as they passed swiftly along 
the famous Avenue that, not so long ago, was the vantage-ground for 
luxury, frivolity, and magnificence, “whether it would be better to 
begin climbing the Arc de Triomphe over night, or begin it early in 
the morning, and so have a reasonable chance of reaching the top 
before the evening ?” 

“Get up early in the morning, by all means,” said Adam, “as I wish 
you to see Paris from it by night, when the lamps are lit; but there 
are not quite so many stairs as you suppose !” 

“It ought to be very good,” said Mignon, “considering the trouble 
it is to get there! As far as I can make out the Monument was: 
the merest joke to it!” 

* And did you ever climb that—really ?” 

“Yes, indeed, every one of us! But when I got to the top—I 
don’t know how it was—but I could only walk two double! I had a 
dreadful feeling that if I stood upright it would all topple over! 
And once—I thought I should have died of fright—it actually 
shook.” 

“T can faithfully promise you that the Are de Triomphe will not!” 
said Adam, gravely, “no, not if it were burdened with ten thousand 
such thistledown slips of maidens as you, Mignon !” 

They are in the Bois now; Mignon comes to it every day and 
always at an unfashionable hour, either quite early or rather late, and 
she knows every winding way and nook and corner, and there is not: 
one dell to which she has not pierced, or one mysterious glade that she 
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has not traversed. When she first beheld it, she was wild with joy 
and surprise, but now she enjoys it all in that best and most perfect 
of all ways, silence. And the daisies and woodland flowers that gem 
its carpet are no whit the less fair and sweet that they have been 
watered again and again with the blood of man; that hither, as 
though the world were not wide enough to furnish any other spot on 
which they could draw their swords, men must come to the place 
where God and they alike have shown their choicest handiwork. 

“ But are we not going to get out?” said Mignon in surprise, as 
they still went swiftly on. 

.. “ Not to-day,” said Adam. 

“ And after all,” she said, “ the sooner we leave here, the sooner we 
shall get the letters !” 

Leaving the Bois by a different outlet, they came ere long to a 
more crowded part of the city, where, as Adam quickly perceived, the 
traffic would render it difficult for one carriage to closely follow 
another, provided the first had a good start. Saying some brief words 
to the driver, the latter obeyed his instructions so well that in a few 
moments there intervened between the two carriages a block of con- 
veyances that Mr. La Mert would not find it an easy matter to pass. 
Not long after, to Mignon’s astonishment, the driver turned sharply 
in at the courtyard of the Louvre. 

“ But the letters,” she cried, “the letters!’ 

“You shall have them almost immediately,” he said, leaping out 
and looking back. ‘“ Meanwhile, come, Mignon, come!” 

He held out his hand, the girl put hers into it, wondering and a 
little afraid, his voice recalled to her so vividly the morning when he 
had bade her follow him, and she had willed to stay. 

“But I have seen all these things before,” said Mignon, a little 
cross, as they passed through the museum of ancient and modern 
sculpture, where men and women 


“Not yet dead, 
But in old marble ever beautiful,” 


looked down upon the perishable atoms of humanity that had been 
coming and going, going and coming, this thousand years and more. 
We call this, our nineteenth century, the age of progress and 
civilization, and look back with disdainful scorn on the old benighted 
days, although we admit that here and there might be found in them 
a great poet, a great sculptor, a great architect. We hug ourselves 
on our culture, our art, our improvements; we imagine that our feet 
are set on a path illumined by the searching rays of truth, yet what 
are our boasts, our mouthings; our vain pretensions, to the accom- 
plished deeds of those mighty men who, living in those splendid and 
80-called days of darkness, talked not of their works, but accomplished 
c2 
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them, content to leave their fame in the hands of posterity? Be sure 
that they were not for ever looking backward to decry the past, or 
forward to anticipate the future; they just took their lives and their 
surroundings as unmurmuringly as their daily present, and, unlike us, 
they did 
“ Act in the living present, 
Heart within, and God o’erhead!” 


It would puzzle us, indeed, to find in our midst a Homer, a Phidias, 
a Socrates, or a Zeuxis, and yet, forsooth, they walked in the darkness 
of ignorance, while we, a puny struggling throng, holding out blind 
hands to that which we can never reach, are bathed in the light 
of truth ! 

Adam suddenly put out his hand and drew Mignon behind a group 
of statuary that stood near. Mignon looked at him in amazement, 
but he was not looking at her, but at Rideout, who had just entered, 
and was casting his eyes about, plainly in search of Mignon. 

He could see neither her nor Adam, and with hasty step sprang up 
the stairs and vanished. 

“We will go now,” said Adam. 

His voice and manner had suddenly changed, he looked bright and 
happy, his spirits rose like quicksilver at the thought that he had 
shaken off his shadow, and now was free, for an hour or two at 
least, from the haunting consciousnes of being dogged wherever 
he went. 

“ But,” said Mignon, “as we are here, I should like to see the 
Kauffman’s pictures again q 

“To-morrow,” said Adam hurrying on. “ Here is the voctwre ; jump 
in, Mignon, quick!” 

Puzzled and bewildered, Mignon took her place, Adam sprang in 
beside her, the driver cracked his whip, they were off! 

“ After all,” said Adam to himself, with as much glee as though 
he were a runaway schoolboy, “I do believe I have given him the 
slip; and for at least a little while longer there will be no one to 
come between my little sweetheart and I.” 


CHapter XXII. 
“What! frighted with false fire ?” 


Mianon had received her letter, and, after tearing it open with her 
usual devouring eagerness, had been rewarded by the usual disap- 
pointment. Adam, too, had got a budget, but after glancing at and 
frowning over the first of the batch, he had thrust them all into his 
pocket, resolved to permit nothing to cast a shadow upon the bright- 
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ness of these hours that he somehow felt to be stolen. And this 
notion gave to them the zest that uncertainty alone can bestow, for is 
it not one of the oddest contradictions of human nature that we 
should only be capable of a full appreciation of our joys when we 
hold them but on the frailest and most uncertain tenure ? 

But now, as he stands with her under the roof of Nétre Dame, his 
mood changes, he grows thoughtful; while something of the feeling 
of the man who wrote in energetic doggrel anent the glories of 
Niagara,— 

“When standing under the Horse-shoe Fall 
Didn’t it look great? didn’t I look small?” 


steals into Mignon’s mind. She has never consciously measured 
herself in any way, by any standard, but now it is suddenly borne in 
upon her what an insignificant petty speck she is. 

She has it not in her thoughts that some day she will describe with 
her weak fingers, or paltry tongue, her impressions of this vast and 
superb cathedral, therefore she strikes no attitudes indicative of an 
enormous amount of appreciation, combined with a totally inadequate 
power of receptivity; nor does she gaze exhaustively at the roof, the 
floor, the whole magnificent coup d’wil, then fall to taking notes 
distractedly, as though these splendours could be transferred to the 
paper or carried away in her pocket by a mere violent effort of will. 
An old-young lady standing near, who is attired with the usual stern 
economy of the British female when she goes abroad, is going through 
all these evolutions, but Mignon just stands hushed and solemn, 
feeling (as she has never before felt under vault made by human 
hands) that here one might look up, up, and seem to see the blue 
heavens shining through the apparently illimitable distance above. 
Involuntarily she has clutched at Adam’s hand, like a frightened 
child, and holds it fast, while he, who has seen it all before, is seeing 
it all over again, with the girl’s beautiful startled eyes, in the quiver 
of her proud sensitive lips, in the colour that comes and goes in her 


After all, he says to himself, he has not quite sounded the depths 
or mastered the intricacies of his young wife’s heart. It was but a 
minute ago that, standing in the Sacristie, she had proved herself 
wholly unimpressed by the gold and silver treasures of the cathedral, 
nay, in the very midst of an obvious fable recounted by the 
Sacristan, had remarked, in her clear English voice, “I do not believe 
that!” 

But now she doubted and questioned nothing, she simply saw, and 
understood. 

There are men and women who live and die without understanding, 
who go through life with unseeing eyes, unhearing ears, who are 
never even dimly conscious of the ungrasped treasures strewn in their 
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path, whose insensibility to noble influences is so profound, that 
they are not even aware that they lack the one divine spark that 
will kindle the soul into life, and turn the commonest things on 
earth to beauty, the very pebbles of hard experience to jewels of gold 
and silver. 

Therefore Adam rejoiced when he saw how this child, whom no 
one could reckon wise, and by some might be counted as frivolous 
and shallow, was so blessed by Heaven as to possess “the seeing 
eye.” 

How small the people looked as they went to and fro! They 
appeared to crawl upon the face of the great enclosure like flies, 
while their puny voices made not so much as one faint echo through 
the silence Strange that man, the director and controller of 
such gigantic forces, should ever appear confounded before the might 
of his own works. Strange that, after toiling long and successfully 
at some great undertaking that has brought him fame, he should never 
feel his insignificance and evanescence so keenly as when he steps 
back to behold it in the full majesty of its completion. It requires a 
bold and even rebellious spirit to enable him to stand his ground firmly 
before the dumb witness that proclaims how ¢¢ will endure when the 
subtle brain that conceived, the nervous cunning hand that formed it, 
shall have reverted to its native dust. Itis to the unenlightened eye the 
triumph of matter over mind, of dull reality over genius, of the supre- 
macy of the things that remain over those that wither and pass away. 
And yet there are spirits, bold and brave enough to sweep aside with 
scorn the mere outward appearance of perpetuity, and looking with 
clear eyes to the beyond, behold the living fire of the essence that shall 
outlive the accomplished work, even as the work has in its turn outlived 
the ephemeral dust, and in that consciousness will dare with unabashed 
front to contemplate the creation of his hands. 

Loosing her hand from Adam’s, Mignon paused before that mar- 
vellous piece of sculpture that represents a man half lifting himself 
from his open coffin, ghastly, trembling, nerveless, yet borrowing in 
that awful extremity of weakness, a strength more terrible in its im- 
potence than had been an utter collapse, with the sweat of exhaustion 
on his brow, and the foretaste of the tortures of the damned in his 
blank and awful eyes, and the secrets of the charnel-house locked 
within those frozen lips .... imperishable record of a story 50 
supernatural and romantic as to haunt the memory of him who hears 
it for many a long day. 

Wandering still hither and thither, it so chanced that she all 
at once discovered Adam to be no longer by her side. It is easily 
accomplished, a separation in a large and unknown place, one false 
step to the right or to the left, and each effort to retrace it, results in 
setting the seekers farther and farther from each other. 
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But Mignon made no very diligent search after her companion, and 
she was neither lonely nor afraid, for was not Muriel with her in the 
spirit if not in the body, now and always? 

It mattered little, as Adam had one day said to himself, the manner 
of man by whose side she walked through life, for she heeded no 
face, hearkened to no voice, as she followed the beckoning will o’ the 
wisp of her sister's unknown fate. 

By-and-by she found herself once more at the entrance to the 
cathedral, and—yes—there was the old cocher fast asleep on the box 
as usual, or pretending to be. 

How hot the sun was; how burning the pavement underfoot! For 
the first time that day the sun was making himself actively and 
tyrannically disagreeable, and Mignon looked about her, seeking some 
shady place in which to hide herself and wait for Adam’s appearance. 
Not being able to find the desired haven she strolled round the cathedral, 
to see how it looked from an outside view, and as the last flutter of her 
dress vanished, the cocher opened one of his sleepy old eyes, and re- 
cognised her. Somebody else too, at a considerable distance, and searcely 
believing his good fortune, hastened forward in pursuit. Following 
her fancy the girl came by-and-by to a promenade planted with 
trees, and adorned in the centre with a fountain that ought to have 
been playing, but wasnot. A few bonnes were sitting there, knitting 
and gossiping while they overlooked certain odd oldfashioned children, 
the like of whom one never sees out of France. 

Half-a-dozen soldiers in their ugly red and blue coats, and with 
their impossible waists and fearful and wonderful nether garments, 
were standing about, shrugging their shoulders, gesticulating, gabbling 
as only a Parisian knows how, and Mignon looked at them with an 
amused smile, mentally measuring their proportions with those of the 
stalwart, broad shouldered red-coats, of whom she has seen so many 
in her time at Hounslow. 

A market-woman or two were passing by, in their homely thrifty 
dress, and clean close white caps, refreshing spectacles in these days of 
tawdry cheap finery and pretension, when every serving maid makes 
it her aim to copy her mistress as closely as she can, and the line of 
demarcation between the higher and lower orders has long been 
passed. All young women are young ladies nowadays, the milliner’s 
apprentice, the bar-room maid, equally with the daughters of an earl, 
and the good old title of ‘a young lady of quality” has gone out for 
ever with the departed days when only gentlewomen and persons of 
rank wore brocade and lawn, while the middle and lower classes kept 
to homespun and duffle grey. 

Still wandering idly on, Mignon came to an odd-looking, low white 
building, that attracted her attention in the first place by its extreme 
ugliness, and in the second by the unceasing stream of men, women, 
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and children who were pouring in and out of it. They seemed to be 
for the most part artisans, and quite poor people, although a few 
carriages waited without. Accustomed to the open exhibitions of 
Paris, that, unlike those of London, are generously thrown open, free 
to the public, Mignon drew nearer, stepped over the threshold and 
entered. 

At first she could make out nothing. Whatever show there might 
be was in some place beyond she thought, as the out-coming people 
jostled her in the narrow entrance. And then she began to wonder 
why all these people looked at her so strangely, why a whisper 
suddenly passed from lip to lip, while one or two men as though 
unconsciously put up their hands as if to stay her progress. 

She was so young, so entirely alone, so innocent of regard, more- 
over her beauty was of so gay and débonnaire a character that one 
would have taken her to be on her way to some joyous spectacle, some 
comely pleasant sight—‘ therefore” muttered these poor people beneath 
the breath, “ what did she here ?” 

She was Anglaise, it was true, and that would account for a good 
deal, but did those English ladies go in such careless happy fashion 
to seek a lost father, brother, or sweetheart ? 

Another step or two, and, no one hindering her, she found herself 
in what appeared to be a large and shabby room, a portion of which 
was shut off from the rest by a high glass partition. 

This transparent wall was lined by a row of persons who all 
appeared to be gazing in intent silence at some object or objects that 
lay beyond. Facing her as she entered was a whitewashed wall, upon 
which hung in straight formal folds like headless imitations of 
pinioned bodies, a strange collection of garments, for the most part 
ragged, but all soiled and discoloured by the (apparent) action of 
water. 

Mignon, looking all about her in perplexity, yet with a certain sense 
of pleasurable excitement and anticipation, for her curiosity was by 
now thoroughly aroused, stepped lightly towards the glass wall, with 
its fringe of absorbed human beings. 

An old woman, hardened in sin and sorrow, with a heart that had 
outlived all sympathy with human misery, turning and seeing that 
unconscious, blooming face behind her, suddenly, and not knowing 
why, though the instinct was the same as prompts one to rescue a 
child who wanders blindfold into danger, lifted her hand with a sudden 
warning gesture, and waved the girl back. But Mignon, under- 
standing nothing, and disregarding that kindly warning, pressed 
nearer, and looking over the woman’s shoulder through the glass 
beyond, beheld—this. 

Upon a black marble slab immediately below her eyes was stretched 
the body of a young girl. 
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Partially covered by a rude board, the limbs were bare, the bosom 
was shrouded by a veil of rich wet brown hair, over which a small 
stream of water flowed sluggishly. 

The face—O Heavens! the face, on which the stiffness of death 
had already set in, whose was it—whose ? 

Could those heavy-lidded eyes lift their glance to Mignon’s, would 
they not be revealed as richly brown as that glorious dripping hair ? 

Could those silent, beautiful lips utter sound, would they not shriek 
aloud, “ Gabrielle! Gabrielle!” 

Or had those heavy arms power to uplift themselves, would they 
not close with breathless lovirig gladness upon the girl who stood, 
an image of stone, gazing downwards with eyes more fearful than 
even thos3 shuttered ones of the dead ? 

Those little feet that lay so still and quiet, had they not trodden 
the selfsame path from early childhood that the living ones yonder 
had pressed, and being parted by the cruel intervention of fate, and 
set upon divergent paths, had they at last again met together thus? 

Mignon’s dull brain did not turn, her tongue did not cry aloud, 
her numb heart was pulseless and still as that of the piteous drowned 
thing yonder, as she withdrew her eyes from it and looked at the only 
other occupant of the enclosure. A man in the meridian of his 
strength and early manhood, upon whose brow death had set an 
untroubled serene majesty that its comeliness had never known in life, 
that never indeed comes to any man until he has tasted of the fruit 
of the immortals, nor is ever seen upon his face in the hour of his 
greatest happiness, his most unalloyed content. 

If one has ever doubted that the joys of heaven are greater than 
those of earth, need one go farther than the common everyday sight 
of a dead man or woman’s face? Mignon’s eyes travelled slowly 
backwards to the thing that lay before her. 

“Muriel . .. .” she said in a whisper, “ Muriel...1 have not 
welcomed you, my darling . . . . because I did not understand just at 
first that had really found you... . found you. . . .” she paused, 
looked vacantly about, then back again at the girl she addressed. 
“Can you not come to me?” she said, still in the same tone, “for I 
cannot get to you—see there is all this cruel glass between us, and 
Tean't ....ieam’té....” 

“Why are you here, my darling?” she went on monotonously, 
“with all these people staring in upon you... and you must be cold, 
my heart .... cold... . are youasleep? I have waited for you 
80 long, but now I have found FOU. sss 

On either side the people had fallen away before her, staring and 
wondering, as she leaned her brow against the glass talking, or (as 
those who listened expressed it) gibbering quietly to herself. 

“ It is time for you to awake, Muriel... .” she said, “the sun is 
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shining ; how can you sleep so soundly with it full upon your eyes ? 
Do you not know that it is summer-time ?—the time that you always 
Sees 

Then the girl's voice changed, and there fell from her lips, as though 
unconsciously, a snatch of the old talismanic song : 


“Cherry ripe, cherry ripe, ripe, I ery; 
Full and fair ones, come and buy. 
Cherry ripe, cherry ripe, ripe...” 


She broke off, put up her hand to her head, gazed uncertainly on 
the faces around her. . . . heard one woman say to another, “Is 
she mad? To be talking—to be singing—to the dead ?” 

She caught the word morte, and the unknown nameless fear that 
had been creeping and shuddering through her mind, took shape and 
substance, and clothed in words, rose up a living shape to confront 
her with its hideous existence. 

It was suddenly borne in upon her that the something strange upon 
Muriel’s face, that she had vainly tried to understand, was indeed 
something that by its strangeness was set far beyond her power of 
comprehension, and to which the rude lips of the woman who spoke, 
had given a name that she could not have found for herself .. . . that 
not on Death’s counterfeit, sleep, she looked, but on Death himself, who 
had entered into his kingdom and with silent majesty taken the place 
of that counterfeit for ever and ever. 

In that supreme moment, and seeing that all power of expression 
by word or deed, was denied to her, it may be that the poor overtasked, 
and already tottering brain would have turned, had not help arrived 
—help under strange guise, from a strange hand ! 

Some one grasped her hand suddenly, and firmly, a voice urgent 
nd wild, cried, “ Come away, Mignon! come away !” 

Turning she saw close to her own, a face that seemed familiar to 
her, yet knew not whose it was, or where, or when, she had last 
beheld it. 

And the new comer, as he looked into her blue eyes, blank as death, 
clear as crystal, at her lips, those lovely laughing lips that he so well 
and passionately remembered, now drawn convulsively back from the 
small clenched white teeth, at the whole face from whence every trace 
of youth and tenderness had departed, might well believe himself 
to be in the presence of one who, in the first measureless dread and 
wonder of an awful, and hitherto unimagined sight, had been strack to 
stone, each feature frozen into the expression they took on the first 
lightning stroke of revelation. 

“ Do you know what is there?” she said in a whisper, the power 
of speech returning to her, and pointing with her lifted forefinger at 
the glass ; “do you know who it ts, I say ?” 
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“Yes, yes,” he said, looking only at her, “I know—only come 
away, Mignon—such sights as these are enough to kill you—come !” 

“No,” she said calmly ; “ you cannot know, or you would not talk 
of my coming away ....I heard some one say she was.... 
dead . . . .” she went on, pressing nearer to him, and, gazing into 
his with her beautiful wild eyes, “but it is not possible that it is true, 
only there is a look upon her face .... a look... . that I never 
saw on Muriel’s face before .. . .” Hedropped her hand as though 
it were an adder that had stung him. 

“Muriel? . . . .” he stammered out, “ whom do you know of that 
name? Why do you useif... why...” 

Of all names under heaven there could not be to him a more 
terrible one uttered by Mignon’s lips than this. 

“She is there,” said the girl, still in that slow, terrible whisper, 
and pointing again at the glass. 

Philip La Mert, with a face that reflected back the horror of her 
own, stared at her as a man may at some mocking spirit that having 
stolen his thoughts, takes human shape, and echoes them in human 
language. 

“Muriel in there!” he said, pale as ashes, and taking a step 
back, “What are you saying, Mignop .... and what is Muriel 
to you?” 

“She was my life,” said Mignon wildly, ‘“ but now she is . . . . see,” 
she cried, and snatched his hand and pulled him forwards, for she was 
by now abandoned to a fury of unconsciousness to all, save one over- 
mastering idea. She remembered not that this man had once been her 
lover, she knew only that she had found her sister, found her... . 
thus. 

Instantaneous as had been her gesture, thought with him had been 
more rapid still. ‘There are more Muriels than one in the world ”— 
had flashed through his mind in that moment’s space. 

And then, compelled by her, he looked—looked, and recciling 
violently as from one who had suddenly leaped out from ambush to 
smite him his death-blow, covered his face with his hands, as though 
he would shut out from his eyes, as from his thoughts, the sight that 
confronted him. 

The crowd shrugged its shoulders in contemptuous wonder. What 
were these English people making such a ridiculous fuss about ? First 
the girl, then the man—Bah! One would think they had neither of 
them ever seen wne cadavre in their lives before, and what was there 
to be afraid of, pray, in those two wholesome pleasant corpses yonder ? 
Sometimes to be sure, there were to be seen spectacles calculated to 
give timid people a turn, but to-day, why there was nothing, 


absolutely nothing ! 


“You are sorry ?” said Mignon, gently, finding it but natural that 
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his agitation should be excessive, his air that of a madman, that his 
frame should shudder and bow as one under the stroke of an awfub 
and irreversible fate; for was not Muriel dead, Muriel, 


“The sweetest flower of all the field—” 


and would it not be strange if all creation did not mourn the loss of 
its loveliest, brightest favourite, from whose fair body the warm life 
had fled away for evermore? 

All things, animate and inanimate, should surely weep and cry 
aloud for her, for the girl who had loved them all so well, whose life 
had indeed been one long lesson of self-sacrificing love from_its joyous 
dawn, to this, the inconceivable horror and degradation of its accom- 
plished end... . 

“T thought she was asleep,” said Mignon, “ but she is dead.... 
quite dead . . . . and in her hand there is no flower, and she always 
bade us, when she died, to rain them down upon her lips, and brow, 
and breast, and all of white ... . pure white . - 

“Come away!” cried Philip La Mert hoarsely, lifting his face from 
the hands that were powerless as the glass before him to shield what 
lay beyond from his consciousness. 

Even as he did so, the dreadful fascination that ever drags our eyes 
to the sight that is the most heartrending the whole world can afford 
to us, impelled him to look again at the object before him. 

Something—what was it ?—suddenly arrested that swift abhorrent 
glance, transforming it instantly to a keen and collected scrutiny 
that he pursued with indomitable will, inexorable patience: feature 
by feature, line by line, slowly and carefully as a painter who scans 
his work ere sending it forth to challenge the criticism of the world, 
he examined the lineaments and form of the drowned girl before him. 

Then, a change, striking and marvellous, slowly crept over him. 
The colour rushed back to his cheeks, the light to his eyes, as throwing 
back his arms with a gesture of ineffable relief, and expanding his 
breast as a man, who, perishing for lack of air, finds himself once more 
breathing the bounty of God’s air, “ It is not Muriel !’ he said. 








Chansonnette. 


L’amour fait ici-bas la vie; 
N’oublie pas 
Que j'ai trouvé l’amour, ma mie, 


Dans tes doux brag." 


Bien d'autres vont jurer peut-étre 
T’aimer toujours ; 
C’est dans mon cceur que tu fais naitre 


Un seul amour. 


W. H. Pottock. 
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VY. WELLINGTON—* DO YOUR DUTY.” 
By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., 


Avutnor or ‘THe Lire oF Prince CHARLES STUART,’ ETC. 
> 


Or all the qualities which constitute the higher human nature there 
are few more powerful or more exemplary than a keen sense of duty. 
Unlike some of those virtues which are almost selfish and isolated in 
their character, duty is composed of so many moral elements, as to 
appear an epitome of all that is noble and good. A man impressed 
with a high idea of duty, and who acts up to his convictions, possesses 
a catalogue of excellences such as is comprised in no other special 
virtue. Duty signifies a love of the public good in preference to 
private considerations: its follower must therefore be disinterested 
and unselfish. Duty implies the carrying out of views and decisions 
often unpopular and opposed to the general feeling: its follower 
must therefore possess courage and determination in no ordinary 
degree. Duty scorns evasion, deception, and underhand measures : 
its true follower must then of necessity be honourable, truthful and 
single-minded. Honesty of purpose, fidelity, self-control, industry, 
a sound morality, a strict sense of justice, yet tempered with mercy, 
should all be discerned in the lover of duty. Religion is but duty. 
Our duty towards the Supreme Being is the first command ; in our 
duty towards our neighbour lies the second. “Duty,” writes a modern 
author, “ is the cement which binds the whole moral edifice together ; 
without which all power, goodness, intellect, truth, happiness, love 
itself, can have no permanence, but all the fabric of existence crumbles 
away from under us, and leaves us at last sitting in the midst of a 
ruin, astonished at our own desolation.” 

Of all the Heroes of Duty whose names History proudly cherishes 
none occupies a more conspicuous position on the list than England’s 
greatest General. With Wellington duty was the absorbing principle 
of his life. It was the guiding star of all his actions. When 
he said it was “his duty” to proceed in any particular course, men 
knew it to be worse than useless to endeavour to turn him from his 
purpose. ‘Throughout his despatches, throughout his orders, through- 
out his vast private correspondence, it is curious to observe how often 
the word “duty” occurs. And in this love of duty there was 
nothing of the courtier or the aspirant: he did not set before him 
fame, glory, or reward; he did his duty because it was his duty— 
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simply because it was the right thing to do. “There is little or 
nothing in this life worth living for,” said he who had attained to the 
highest honours a subject could receive, and who at one time was the ~ 
idol of Europe, “ but we can all of us go straight forward and do our 
duty.” It seemed so imperative upon him on all occasions to act?up 
to his high standard, that it would have been well if he had more 
fully understood that all natures were not cast in the same iron mould 
as himself. The performance of duty is often a cold and arduous 
task, and is therefore open to being cheered by encouragement and 
approval. But to “the Duke” the mere fact of a man doing his duty 
was so ordinary an act, was so heinous a fault if omitted, that it never 
entered his head to offer praise for what he could not bring himself 
to think any one would avoid. The soldiers under his command 
gallantly faced the enemy, stormed ramparts, calmly received the 
furious onset of the foe, or charged without flinching upon the 
armoury of bayonets that opposed their progress. It was their duty. 
They were Englishmen—the bravest of the brave—and to praise 
them for their courage would be an insult. To express approval 
would be tantamount to entertaining doubt. Very, very seldom did 
the Duke of Wellington pass commendation; but when his thin 
disciplined lips gave forth words of praise, rest assured that some- 
thing more than ordinary courage and ordinary military skill had 
been exhibited. Gradually the men became accustomed to this stern 
coldness, and something of their chief’s devotion to duty was com- 
municated to the ranks. At Waterloo, when the troops closed up to 
receive a charge of cavalry, the Duke rode into one of his infantry 
squares, and said, “Stand steady, lads; think of what they will say of 
us in England!” The men answered back with a cheer, ,“ Never fear, 
sir; we know our duty!” A grim smile of approval overspread the 
impassive features of His Grace as he heard his favourite maxim 
re-echoed. 

The life of Wellington naturally divides itself into’ two sections— 
the one embracing his Military career, the other his Civil: both in 
the camp and in the senate we shall see how firm in the main he was 
to his watchword Duty. Reading the history of the great Duke, we 
are often compelled to pause and reflect whether we are not entering 
upon the domain of fiction, so splendid are his triumphs, so uninter- 
rupted his successes, so dazzling the glory that attends upon his steps 
and rewards his services. What commander, either in ancient or 
modern history, can compare with him? What are the achievements 
—brilliant though they be—of Alexander, Scipio, Hannibal, Cesar, 
Turenne, the great Condé, Tilly, Luxembourg, Marlborough, Saxe, 
Suwarrow, to the victories of Wellington? No matter in what 
country, or against what enemy, he is uniformly successful. He is 
triumphant in India, in Portugal, in Spain, in France. None can 
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resist his tactics, his subtle stratagems, his skill in marshalling the 
forces at hiscommand. His men were ill-provisioned, he was hampered 
by conflicting orders, an irritable Opposition at home did all in its 
power to thwart his designs, yet what a list of glories he added to the 
annals of the British arms! Assaye, Argaum, Ahmednuggur, victories 
on the plains of India which crushed the insurrection of the Mahratta 
chieftains—Rorica, Vimiero, Talavera, Busaco, victories which expelled 
the French from the valleys and mountains of Portugal—Fuentes 
d@’Onoro, Almeida, Badajoz, Ciudad Rodrigo, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
victories which forced the French to quit the Peninsula—the battles 
in the Pyrenees, Toulouse, and the crowning triumph of Waterloo, 
which exiled the “despot of Europe” to the lonely isle of St. Helena. 
No wonder when the great general returned to London, that people 
flocked to gaze upon his hard yet kindly face, that honours were 
showered with a lavish hand upon him, and that he wa@the hero of 
the hour. Coriolanus was never more worshipped. 


“ All tongues spake of him, and the bleared sights 
Were spectacled to see him.... 
.... Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Were smothered up, leads filled, and ridges horsed 
With variable complexion; all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him.... 
The matrons flung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchiefs 
Upon him as he passed; the nobles bended 
As to Jove’s statue; and the commoners made 
A shower of thunder with their caps and shouts.” 


As in the history of warfare the successes of Wellington had been 
unique, so in the history of rewards were his honours unparalleled. 
On his breast he wore almost every grand decoration possessed by 
foreign Courts. Spain and Portugal vied with each other in ennobling 
him with their titles. But it was in England, as was natural, that 
his services were the most appreciated. As victory after victory had 
been gained he rose a step in the ranks of the peerage. The battle 
of Talavera created him Baron Douro of Wellesley and Viscount 
Wellington of Talavera. On the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo he was 
created an Earl. After Salamanca he was raised to the rank of a 
Marquis, and on his return to England in 1814 he was created 
Marquis of Douro and Duke of Wellington. Three times had he 
received the thanks of Parliament,—acknowledgments often accom- 
panied by no mean grants from the Crown. Yet these honours were 
obtained without any hint or application on his part. 


“ Notwithstanding the numerous favours that I have received from the 
Crown,” he writes to a friend who begged him to procure an honorary 
distinction, “ I have never solicited one ; and Ihave never hinted, nor would 
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any one of my friends or relations venture to hint for me, a desire to 
receive even one ; and muchas I have been favoured, the consciousness that 
it has been given spontaneously by the King and Regent gives me more 
satisfaction than anything else. I recommend to you the same conduct 
and patience.” 

On taking his seat for the first time among his brother peers, the 
Lord Chancellor, after returning the thanks of the House for His 
Grace’s “ great and eminent services to his king and country,” thus 
addressed the new Duke : 


“T cannot forbear to call the especial attention of all who hear me to a 
fact in your Grace’s life, singular, I believe, in the history of the country, 
and infinitely honourable to your Grace, that you have manifested upon your 
first entrance into this House your right, under various grants, to all the 
dignities in the peerage of this realm which the crown can confer. These 
dignities have been conferred at various periods, but in the short compass 
of little more than four years, for great public services occurring in rapid 
succession, claiming the favours of the Crown.” 

Commoners have frequently walked up the House of Lords,’made 
their obeisance before the Lord Chancellor, and showed their patents 
and rights of summons as Viscounts and Earls, but no instance, save 
that of the Duke of Wellington, has been known of a commoner 
appearing for the first time in the Upper House having been promoted 
from the lowest to the highest ranks of the peerage. 

For the lovers of facts let me briefly sketch the outlines of the 
Duke’s biography. The third son of the first Earl of Mornington, 
he was born on the 1st of May, 1769, at Dangan Castle, Meath, 
Ireland. After an education at Eton and at private tutors’, he was 
gazetted an ensign in the 73rd Regiment of Foot. Without entering 
into the details of promotion, in September 1793 he became Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 33rd Foot. The following year he landed at Ostend 
to join the British army under the Duke of York, then in the 
Netherlands. His conduct in checking and assaulting the enemy 
during this disastrous campaign, when the British were forced to 
retreat before the French into Holland, was specially noticed in the 
despatches of the time. From 1798 to 1805 he was engaged in 
crushing the power of the Mahratta chieftains, Holkar and Scindia, 
For his conduct on this occasion he received the thanks of Parliament 
and was knighted. The year following he married Lady Catherine 
Pakenham, third daughter of the Earl of Longford, and was elected 
member for Rye. In 1807 he was appointed Secretary for Ireland, 
and in the same year obtained a command in the expedition sent to 
Copenhagen under Lord Cathcart and Admiral Gambier. For his 
gallantry on this occasion he again received the thanks of the House 
of Commons. Napoleon, purposing to overrun the Iberian peninsula, 
the Spaniards declared against the invader, and begged assistance 
from England. Peace was proclaimed between Spain and Great 
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Britain, and in 1808 Sir Arthur Wellesley was appointed to the 
command of the forces intended for the Peninsula. The history of the 
war that ensued, from the landing at Corufia to the withdrawal of 
the Allied Armies from France, is matter of general history, and too 
well-known to be repeated. After the battle of Waterloo the military 
life of Wellington terminated. In 1819 he was appointed to the 
office of Master-General of the Ordnance, and took his seat in the 
Cabinet as a member of Lord Liverpool’s Administration. In 1822 
he proceeded to the Congress at Verona as the representative of 
Great Britain. Four years later he was sent to St. Petersburg on 
a special mission, the object of which was to induce the Czar to unite 
with Great Britain and the other powers as mediators in the quarrel 
between Turkey and Greece.* On the death of the Duke of York, in 
1827, Wellington was appointed Commander-in-chief of the Forces. 
When Canning succeeded ‘to office as premier in the same year, the 
Duke resigned all his appointments and withdrew from the Cabinet. 
In 1828 he became himself Prime Minister, but resigned in 1830, 
owing to the Reform question, which he steadily opposed. In 1829 
he had been appointed Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. When Sir 
Robert Peel was gazetted as First Lord of the Treasury in 1834, the 
Duke became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and again, in 
1841, on the resignation of the Melbourne Ministry, he accepted a 
seat in the Cabinet, but this time without taking office. In 1842 
he became for the second time Commander-in-chief, and performed 
the duties of that office until his death. He died on the 14th of 
September, 1852. 

In studying the biography of Wellington, we see how his motto 
“do your duty” was the axis upon which his whole moral system re- 
volved. Examine his military career and watch the stern, almost 


* «The affair of Greece,” wrote Wellington in August, 1829, “ was taken 
up, in 1826, in order to prevent a war between Russia and the Porte which 
our interference has since occasioned; and to prevent the establishment 
in Greece of an exclusive Russian influence which has been established 
there under them .... Then, the only chance of terminating this war 
in Turkey is by concessions on the part of the Porte of territory, the 
demand of which is inconsistent with the promises and engagements made 
by the Emperor to all Europe; and the concession of the particular 
territory is, and is known by all Europe to be, injurious to the interests 
of Great Britain alone. Then, if this or some such concession is not made, 
we must expect, in a very few weeks possibly, to see a Russian army in 
Constantinople.” How a propos are those remarks to the present situation! 
Contrary to the advice of Wellington, Canning tried the plan of committing 
England to concert with Russia on the basis of written engagements. 
Unfortunately he did not live to work his design out or correct his mistake. 
Through Canning’s instructions, Englamd pledged herself to secure certam 
conditions for the Greeks, and thus without preventing war had her hands 
tied in case hostilities ensued, leaving Russia to constitute herself the 
champion of the Greeks and to pursue her own designs unfettered. 
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Quixotic obedience he paid to what he considered duty. Conscious of 
the talents working within him—of his knowledge of all the arts of 
strategy, of his splendid powers of combination—he never when 
placed in a subordinate position attempted to teach his superior or 
murmured against orders. Strict in exacting obedience, he was 
equally strict in setting the example. “In the course of my military 
career,” he said to an officer who grumbled at being appointed to a 
command inferior to his expectations, “I have gone from the com- 
mand of a brigade to that of my regiment, and from the command 
of an army to that of a brigade or division as I was ordered, and 
without any feeling of mortification.” It was his duty to obey, and 
he allowed no personal views of his own to interfere in the matter. 
He was excessively punctilious about all questions of discipline. When 
Seringapatam was about to be attacked, Wellington (then Colonel 
Wellesley) had been ordered by General Harris to lead the assault. 
At the appointed time the troops were in readiness, but no Wellesley 
appeared. General Harris, dreading that the favourable moment for 
the attack would be lost, was about to direct General Baird to assume 
the vacant command, when suddenly Wellesley stepped on the scene. 
By some omission in the Adjutant-General’s office, he had only just 
then been informed that he was to lead the attack, and it was his rule 
never to undertake any duty unless apprised in the proper official 
form. A verbal order from General Harris might have led to mis- 
representations, but a written command from the Adjutant-General 
was a document about which there could be no mistake. Nothing is 
more fruitful of strife and ill-blood in a campaign than questions 
relating to disputed orders. Can we not remember the quarrels that 
broke out during the Crimean War on the subject ? 

Like all men whose standard of duty is unusually high, Wellington 
never allowed an interested ambition to militate against the public good. 
It was a principle of his that an officer should always forego private 
considerations when public duty was in question. Whilst warring 
against the Mahrattas he had been offered the command of an expedi- 
tion to Batavia. Such a position was promotion, and calculated to lead 
to important results, but Wellesley declined the offer, feeling that it was 
for the welfare of our Indian Empire that he should remain in the 
Mysore and crush the power’ of the daring marauder Dhoondia. In 
& young soldier such disinterested conduct is not often exhibited. 
And this high idea of duty is apparent: throughout his command in 
the Peninsula. He did all in his power to keep his men from commit- 
ting acts of cruelty and rapine when marching through hostile territory. 
He appealed to their sense of duty not to pillage, or ill-treat the 
inhabitants of the various towns in which they were quartered, and 
though his orders were not always obeyed, yet the conduct of the 
British troops in Spain and Portugal compares most favourably 
D2 
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with the brutal ravages perpetrated by the French in the districts 
through which they passed. The Duke trusted his men to behave 
like soldiers, and not like robbers and murderers ; he put them as it 
were upon their honour; he appealed to their better feelings; and 
his troops appreciated the compliment paid them. Other commanders 
had treated them like machines, the Duke treated them like human 
beings. But woe to the offender who was caught red-handed and 
brought into the camp convicted of robbery, rape, or cruelty ; in vain 
he appealed for mercy—he was shot on the spot. It is true that the 
Commander-in-chief was not always able to restrain the passions and 
predatory instincts of his troops, and that after an arduous battle, or 
a protracted siege, the men let loose the devilry that had been pent 
up within them—(what campaign does not tell the same story ?— 
atrocities have not only been confined to Bulgaria)—yet when the 
details of the Peninsular War are examined it will be found that never 
was there a campaign conducted on the same scale where property 
was less wilfully wrecked, the lives of inhabitants more carefully 
protected, and the honour of women more jealously guarded. And 
for this safety and clemency, Spaniards and Portuguese have to thank 
the stern sense of duty inherent in the English Commander-in-chief. 
Here is one of his orders : 


“Upon entering your country, I announce to you that I have given the 
most positive commands to prevent those evils which are the ordinary 
consequences of the invasion of a hostile army, and of the triumphs of the 
allied army under my command. You may be certain that I will carry 
these orders into execution, and I request of you to cause to be arrested 
and conveyed to my head-quarters all those who, contrary to these depo- 
sitions, do you any injury. But it is required you should remain in your 
houses, and take no part whatever in the operations of the war, of which 
your country is going to become the theatre.” 


Merciful, yet just and cautious. 

Whilst marching through Spain, Wellington did all in his power 
to animate the Spaniards to a sense of their duty. His proclamations 
breathe a fire that one would think would have inspired a sense of 


patriotism in a race less hot and impulsive than the inhabitants of 
the Peninsula : 


“Spaniards!” he cried, “the pretended king is an usurper, whose 
authority it is the duty of every Spaniard to resist; and every Frenchman 
is an enemy, against whom it is the duty of every Spaniard to raise his 
arm. Spaniards! let every individual consider it his duty to do every- 
thing in his power to give no assistance to the enemy of his country; and 
that perfidious enemy must soon entirely abandon in disgrace a country 
which he entered only for the sake of plunder, and in which he has been 
enabled to remain only because the inhabitants have submitted to his 
mandates, and have supplied his wants. Spaniards! resist this odious 
tyranny, and be independent and happy.” 
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But it was all in vain. The haughty but lazy Iberian let the 
English bear the heat and burden of the day whilst he smoked his 


. cigarettes, got up bull-fights, and drank his well watered sirop. “We 


have plenty of enthusiasm,” said Wellington, “and plenty of cries of 
Viva! We have illuminations, patriotic songs and fétes everywhere. 
But what we want is that each in his own station should do his duty 
faithfully and pay implicit obedience to legal authority.” After the 
battle of Salamanca the Spanish Provisional Government offered 
Wellington the command of its armies. He accepted the trust, and 
at once proceeded to institute the most trenchant reforms. ‘ Your 
Excellency,” he wrote to the Minister of War at Cadiz, “has a right 
to expect from me an accurate representation of facts as they shall 
appear to me; and you may depend upon it that I will perform this 
duty.” And forthwith His Excellency was informed in the most 
direct terms that the discipline of the troops was in the lowest state, 
that the pay of the men was in arrears, that they lacked arms and 
clothing, and that the grossest insubordination prevailed. With all 
the energy of his character Wellington proceeded to restore a healthier 
state of things in the Spanish service, and, considering the time and 
opportunities at his disposal, was most successful. Indeed, when we 
regard the brilliant achievements that waited upon his arms, the 
exquisite humanity that characterised all his measures—(no one more 
detested Napoleon’s maxim that “ war should support war ”)—and the 
multifarious duties not only imposed upon him, but accomplished, we 
feel that we are as much in the presence of a great general and a most 
indefatigable worker as in that of a good and noble-minded man. 

In turning from the Duke’s military career to his political, we 
recognise the same devotion to what he looked upon as his duty. 
But here his guiding star is veiled by a mist, and its light is dimmer 
than when shining on his warlike deeds. Unfortunately for political 
history his Grace, though splendidly qualified as a soldier, was but 
slenderly endowed with the gifts of a statesman; his prejudices 
narrowed his sense of judgment, and whilst in the belief that he was 
in the right path he was often led astray. Duty is, after all, a relative 
phrase; what one may consider as meet and right another regards 
as mischievous and unwise. It is, therefore, most important that the 
man who makes the performance of duty his great aim in life, should 
be sure that he is being guided by a polestar and not bya “ will o’ the 
wisp.” Born in the purple, surrounded by all that was great and 
noble, and with strong aristocratic sympathies, the Duke was a Tory 
in his loyalty to the throne and to his order, but a Whig in his pride 
of birth and social exclusiveness. ‘The King and the House of Lords 
were the two chief articles in his political creed. In the advancement 
of the people, the spread of education, the increase of our commercial 
prosperity, and the like, he took but little interest. But to uphold 
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the dignity of the Crown, to maintain the power of the House of 
Lords as a mighty weight in the balance of the State, to keep the 
name of England feared and respected, to preserve the purity of the 
Protestant religion, and to support euch privileges as he considered 
the proper due of the higher classes—for these he was a warm advocate 
and an earnest defender. On his establishing himself in London he 
attached himself strongly to the interest of the King, and was one of 
the pillars of the Court party. When the question relating to the 
unhappy Queen Caroline was raised, he stoutly supported the policy 
of the husband. He considered it the duty of a peer and a subject 
always, to use a favourite phrase of his, “to stand by the King ;” and 
to him, a man pure of life and of a refined delicacy, there was some- 
thing intensely offensive in this attempt of the Opposition to pollute 
the throne. He cared not for the hoots and hisses of the mob—he 
but a few months before its idol! In his opinion the Queen was one 
of the most shameless of her sex, and it was his duty, as one who 
stood by the King, as a peer, and as a gentleman, to advocate the 
passing of the Bill of Pains and Penalties, which was to deprive the 
wife of her rights and privileges as Queen, and dissolve the marriage. 

It would be well if Wellington had acted always in the same open, 
honest fashion. But great as is the admiration of every Englishman 
for the memory of the Duke, firm as is our belief in his high tone of 
honour, strict as was his devotion to duty, it is impossible to. acquit him 
of unworthy proceedings in the severing of his connection with Canning. 
To Canning, Wellington had never been cordial; and such conduct 
seems not only strange but ungrateful. When the great general was 
hampered by the Opposition at home, and adverse criticisms on his 
military tactics were freely indulged in, it was the voice of Canning 
which was always raised in the defence and the praise of the absent 
soldier. He it was who advocated the continuance of the war, and 
encouraged the nation to have full confidence in the wisdom and 
skill of their commander. His views and hopes had been brilliantly 
realised ; the English general had everywhere been successful, and had 
returned home covered with honours. One would have thought that 
Wellington would have been the first to warmly support the minister 
who had so generously believed in his ability and defended him 
against the injustice of Parliamentary spite. Yet it was not so. In 
all his ideas Wellington was an aristocrat ; between his order and the 
middle classes was an immense gulf; he never entertained a warm 
friendship for any beneath him; all his favourite generals and aides- 
de-camp were men of birth, and he delighted in promoting to the 
higher posts in his gift such as would shed the lustre of an ancient 
name upon their trust. Canning was of the middle class. His 
father, though coming of a gentle stock, was a poor barrister. 
His mother had been a third-rate actress, It was the day of the 
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“great governing families,” of close boroughs, of exclusive privileges, 
when birth was placed on the pinnacle from which wealth has now. 
ousted it. In spite of his brilliant talents, his wit, his services, there 
was a strong prejudice among the proud nobles of England against 
the supremacy of Canning: ‘That something of this prejudice was 
entertained by Wellington, great as his mind was, is evident. Another 
cause was also at work to increase this ignoble dislike—jealousy. 

Between Wellington and the supreme power in the state there stood 
only Canning. Though the Duke pretended that the Premiership was 
the last. thing he desired, and avowed that he should be “mad” to 
covet an office for which he was not qualified, subsequent events hardly 
support this statement. The reader can judge for himself. In the 
February of 1827 Lord Liverpool, the head of the Cabinet, was struck 
down by paralysis, and the King had to think of appointing his suc- 
cessor: Now the Cabinet of Lord Liverpool had not been united on 
the great political question of the day—the Emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics. In the Liverpool Ministry there were men who voted for 
the Emancipation, and those who voted against it, but it had been 
agreed: that. Catholic Emancipation should remain an open question, 
each minister maintaining his own individual opinion, but not lending 
the influence of his particular department in the support of it. 
To succeed Liverpool, Canning was sent for. He was strongly in 
favour of Emancipation, but the king was inflexible. After much 
negotiation it was agreed that Canning should form an Administration, 
but that the question of the Roman Catholics should still remain open, 
as had been the case in the Cabinet of Lord Liverpool. When this 
agreement became known several of the Ministers of the late Cabinet 
sent in their resignation. The Duke of Wellington not only resigned 
his seat in the Cabinet, but he threw up the command of the army 
and the Master-Generalship of the Ordnance. 

Why? The explanation given by the Duke was, that he could not 
“remain in office under a Minister whom. he would feel himself bound 
te oppose on at least one vital question of domestic policy ;” that it was 
no answer “ to tell him that the present Cabinet acted upon the same 
principles with that of which Lord Liverpool had been at the head. 
The two Cabinets materially differed; and the chief difference between 
them was this, that the Cabinet of Lord Liverpool was founded on the 
principles of maintaining the laws as they now were, whilst that of the 
Right Honourable gentleman was founded on the principle of subvert- 
ing them ;” that those who acted with Lord Liverpool knew to what 
they had pledged themselves, but those who coalesced with the present 
Premier “ had no idea how far their coalition was to carry them, for 
the Right Honourable gentleman was the most able, and active, and 
zealous partizan of those changes with which the country was at 
present threatened.” These, said his Grace, were his conscientious 
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reasons for resigning. With regard to the insinuations that he him- 
self was intriguing for the Premiership, he repelled the accusation 
with scorn. Conscious of his own incapacity, he said that he would 
have been mad, and worse than mad, if he had even entertained the 
insane project which certain individuals, for their own base purposes, 
had imputed to him. 

Why then is the Duke to be blamed for his conduct on this occasion ? 
The answer is a harsh one. Not many months after this vindication of 
his motives the Duke became Prime Minister, and carried out the very 
policy which he professed was the great obstacle to his taking office 
under Canning. Within afew months of his statement that he should 
consider himself as out of his mind if he were to aspire to the Premier- 
ship, he became Prime Minister. He had given as his excuse for 
severing himself from the Canning Administration, that he{was opposed 
to the Emancipation of the Papists, and that he could not therefore act 
in unison with one who was a pronounced advocate for Catholic Relief. 
Yet the Roman Catholics were released from their disabilities, not by 
the man who always, with an unselfish generosity, had supported their 
cause, but by his rival, who had been among their most obstinate 
opponents. It was not the Cabinet of Canning that passed the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act, but that of the Duke of Wellington. Yet 
with that blindness which suffers even the best of men to reconcile 
actions prompted by prejudice or by spite with their consciences, the 
Duke affirmed that what others called his inconsistency had been “ his 
duty.” He was sent for by the King to form an Administration ; it was 
his duty as a subject to obey. He had opposed relief to the Catholics, 
but when such emancipation was desired by the country, by the 
Legislature, and by his own Cabinet, it was his duty to overcome the 
prejudice of his sovereign and pass the measure. But such flimsy 
reasons did not convince the Canningites. They said that their late 
leader had been worried and harassed —“ hunted to death ” was their 
phrase—by men who for their own selfish ends, and to gratify « 
purely personal feeling, had withdrawn their support from him and 
abused his policy, only to follow in his steps and carry out his inten- 
tions when his spirit had passed away. Admiration must be clouded 
by insanity to excuse or palliate such conduct. 

The story of this intrigue is as follows:—On the fall of Lord 
Goderich’s short-lived ministry which had succeeded that of Canning, 
the Duke of Wellington was desired by the King to form a cabinet. 
He obeyed, and constructed an administration as divided as had been 
the ministry of Lord Liverpool, yet largely composed of men who had 
been favourable to the views of Canning. Therefore we learn this: 
In the April of 1827 his Grace had regarded the policy of Canning 
as destructive to the country, and when interested motives were 
imputed to him, had solemnly disavowed all idea of entering for the 
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Premiership. In the January of 1828 his Grace, without endangering 
his sanity, accepted the duties of Prime Minister, his colleagues being 
for the most part Canningites. Thus the policy of Canning as 
administered by Canning, was capable of subverting the laws of the 
land and the welfare of the people; but the policy of Canning—and 
it will be seen that the policy of Canning was carried out—as ad- 
ministered by the Duke of Wellington, was sound, wise, and judicious. 
“The inference is fair,” writes Stocqueler, in his accurate biography 
of the Duke, and few will deny his deduction, “that in refusing to 
serve under Canning’s premiership, the Duke hoped that great em- 
barrassment would be experienced by Canning in the formation of 
a ministry; and that in abandoning the task in despair, the Duke 
himself—avowedly the first of the anti-Catholic section of the cabinet. 
—would be gent for.” That one so high-principled and conscientious 
as Wellington should have convinced himself—and undoubtedly he did 
80 convince himself—that he was acting in accordance with his idea 
of duty in rejecting the offers of Canning, whilst only gratifying 
spite, is a painful instance of the mastery of prejudice over a noble 
and lofty mind. 

As a statesman, the career of Wellington, save when he acted upon 
the lines of Canning, was strictly in accordance with the narrow and 
exclusive opinions of a Tory of the old school. Carrying out the idea 
of Canning, who hated all forms of intolerance, whether pressing upon 
the Papist or the Dissenter, the Duke advocated the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts—statutes which excluded Dissenters from 
all offices of trust and power, as well as prevented them from 
becoming members of a corporation unless they consented to take the 
sacrament according to the ritual of the Church of England. But 
since an annual Indemnity Bill relieved all Nonconformists from the 
disabilities contained in this measure, its continuance upon the Statute 
Book was simply a gratuitous insult to a loyal and respectable body 
of men. To use the words of the Duke, “ These Acts had not only 
failed completely in answering their intended purpose, but they were 
anomalous and absurd—anomalous in their origin, absurd in their 
operation.” The result of this condemnation was the repeal of the 
Acts and the substitution of the old religious test by a declaration 
to be signed by the holder of office, affirming that he would never 
exert his influence to injure the Church of England. The Dissenters 
thus freed from the chains of intolerance, the Roman Catholics now 
raised their voice for emancipation. The two great cries of the day 
were Relief for the Catholics and the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 


“What, still those two infernal questions, 
That with our meals and slumbers mix, 
That spoil our tempers and digestions, 
Eternal Corn and Catholics. 
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Gods! were there ever two such bores P 
Nothing else talk’d of night and morn, 
Nothing in doors or out of doors 
But endless Catholics and Corn.” 


So sang Moore, and many agreed with him. It was not till the 
subject had been frequently discussed, and the pulse of the country 
most accurately felt, that the Duke gave his consent to the measure for 
emancipating the Catholics. Where then was the difference between 
his views and those of Canning? Canning had been working all his 
life for the relief of the Catholics, and now his successor—once a bitter 
Anti-Catholic—was labouring in the same cause. But the Duke 
exonerated himself from all accusation of treachery and inconsistency. 
He had resolved never to advocate the measure until the Government, 
acting as a government, should propose it to the Legislature: The 
Government had proposed it to the Legislature, the Legislature had 
approved of it, and it was his duty to give it all the support im: his 
power. With the exception of these two legislative improvements, 
the history of the Wellington Administration is summed up in. one 
word—opposition. He opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws, stating 
that “ they worked well, and that he was convinced they could not be 
repealed without injury to the country.” He resented’all measures of 
Parliamentary Reform to the utmost. He declined to reduce the 
public expenditure. He was opposed to an extension of the currency. 
But his power was fast slipping out of his hands. He had made 
enemies in the City. He was detested bythe Press. The country was 
determined to have Reform. The old Tories who had at first rallied 
round his standard, had been offended by the Act of Emancipation, 
and formed a party amongst themselves. The distresses in the 
country were ascribed to the restrictions of the Corn Laws. In the 
November of 1830 the Duke resigned, and Earl Grey was sent. for to 
form a Ministry. 

The history of the remainder of the Duke’s political career is soon 
sketched. Though he continued to take a prominent interest in all 
the questions of the day, save during the agitation on the resignation 
of the Grey Ministry, when he failed to form an administration, and 
when he held the seals as Foreign Secretary under Sir Robert Peel, 
he never assumed the responsibilities of office. Yet his voice in the 
Upper House was a most potent one; he was still the confidential 
adviser of the sovereign, and men never felt satisfied about any 
subject till they had ascertained “what the Duke thought of it.” 
As an aristocrat, and with strong Conservative instincts, he disapproved 
of almost all the measures that were advocated by the Liberal party 
during the latter part of the first half of thiscentury. He strenuously 
opposed Parliamentary Reform, and declared that from the period of 
its adoption he should date the downfall of the Constitution. He 
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opposed the admission of Jews into Parliament. He was unfriendly 
to the abolition of slave labour in the colonies. He set his face against 
any reduction in the number of Protestant Irish Bishops. Vote by 
ballot he considered un-English. He was in favour of church-rates. 
He was long a staunch advocate for the maintenance of the Corn 
Laws, asserting that the price of corn would be raised by their repeal. 

Still, with regard to all these measures the resistance of Wellington 
was not blindly obstinate; “he would be led,” he said, “by the 
pressure of events.” His view of politics was that it was impossible 
always to be consistent. “If the world were governed by prineiples,” 
he said, “nothing would be more easy than to conduct even the 
greatest affairs ; but in all circumstances the duty of a wise man is to 
choose the lesser of any two difficulties which beset him.” In this 
statement we have the key to much of his political conduct. Out of 
the numerous measures passed and discussed in his lifetime, three 
stand prominently forward, towering above their fellows, the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act, the Reform Bill, and the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws. To the Emancipation Act the Duke had at first been 
strongly opposed ; then when he saw the measure not unpopular with 
the country he wished it “settled either one way or the other ;” and 
at last when he found that the country had made up its mind on the 
subject, he acceded to the wishes of the Papists. It was the same with 
the Corn Laws : he opposed them ;‘ then dallied with them; and at last 
felt it his duty “to stand by his friend,” Sir Robert Peel, and give his 
vote for the Repeal. In his hatred of Reform he was however consistent. 
He thoroughly disapproved of that imperfect and invidious measure, the 
first Reform Bill, and never regretted the hostility of his opposition. , 

In summing up the biography of Wellington, and looking at it in 
its twofold aspect—the military and the civil—we can come to no other 
conclusion than that he was a great soldier, but an indifferent states- 
man. Of his splendid military genius, his battles, his sieges, his 
tactics, are the best evidence. “He never advanced,” said Lord 
Brougham, “ but to be victorious—never retreated but to eclipse the 
glory of his advance by the yet harder task of unwearied patience, 
indomitable to lassitude, the inexhaustible resources of transcendent 
skill, showing the wonders, the marvels of a moral courage never yet 
subdued.” But as a statesman it is difficult to accord him praise. We 
who live in the present can easily estimate those who have lived in 
the past. We read their predictions and watch how they have been 
fulfilled. In no one of his prophecies was the Duke correct. The 
Catholic Emancipation Act has not led to the destruction of our 
Protestantism. The Reform Bill—compromise and stop-gap though 
it was—has not heralded in the downfall of the Constitution. The 
repeal of the corn laws has not witnessed the awful disasters foretold 
by Protectionists. The abolition of the slave trade has not led to the 
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ruin of our West Indian colonies. The disestablishment of the Irish 
Church has not occasioned the ruin of Irish Protestantism. The 
abolition of Church rates has not rendered the Anglican establishment 
bankrupt. The Penny Postage has not only been a national boon, but 
a financial success. ‘The religious character of our Universities has 
not been undermined by the abolition of tests. Indeed, all the woes 
prophecied by this Cassandra have turned into blessings. A man who 
sets his face against the spirit of his age, and predicts what never 
comes to pass, cannot be deserving of the name of a statesman. 

Yet Wellington was a great Englishman, haughty, proud, with all 
the faults and virtues of his order, but the pink of honour, most just 
in the disposal of his patronage, indifferent to public applause or 
public hate, yet ever sensitive to the verdict of his own conscience, 
brave, truthful, straightforward, patriotic. 


“He died 
As he had lived; his country’s boast and pride, 
Statesman and warrior, who, with patient toil, 
Scant and exhausted legions taught to foil 
Skill, valour, numbers. One who never sought 
A selfish glory from the fields he fought; 
Lived, breathed, and felt but for his country’s weal, 
Her power to ’stablish, and her wounds to heal. 
The dread of France, when France was most the dread.” 


It was impossible for a man who lived so much before the public, 
whose every action was watched, and who was regarded by country 
visitors as one of the chief “sights of London,” not to be the hero of 
many a story. The anecdotes told of the old Duke are innumerable. 
A man eminently genial and kindly in his own set, and to those whom 
society introduced him, he yet hated, with all the exclusiveness of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, to be intruded upon by strangers, to be 
asked questions, and to have his private habits inquired into. His 
sense of courtesy—“ it was his duty ”—impelled him to reply to all 
queries put to him, but he considered he had satisfied the claims both 
of courtesy and of duty in the mere fact of replying, and took scant 
pains to render his answer either polite or encouraging. With the 
prejudices of that type of aristocrat which exists no more, he disliked 
the press—it was inquisitive, vulgar, levelling. It had also commented 
upon his movements in the Peninsular War, and had given the enemy 
much information. Nor were the remarks passed upon the Duke by 
the newspapers often very complimentary. “ But what can be done 
with such libels, and such people,” said he, “ excepting to despise them, 
and continuing one’s road without noticing them?” Let us culla few 
specimens of His Grace’s now historical correspondence with those 
who, though perfect strangers, yet constantly asked his opinions on 
subjects, badgered him for subscriptions, or desired to “ interview ” him. 

Royalty was about to visit him at his country seat at Strathfield- 
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saye, and one of the “ gentlemen of the press ” requested permission to 
be admitted as a reporter on the interesting occasion : 


“Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
Mr. , and begs to say that he does not see what his house at 
Strathfieldsaye has to do with the public press.” 


An Irish historical writer was anxious to know the opinion of the 


Duke upon the question, whether Napoleon was guilty of the murder 
of his prisoners at Jaffa : 


“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
Mr. H. He has also received Mr. H’s. letter, and begs leave to inform him 
he is not the historian of the wars of the French Republic in Egypt and 
Syria.” 

Authors frequently applied to him to subscribe to their works : 


“The Duke begs to decline to give his name as a subscriber to the book 
in question; but if he learns that it is a good book, he may become a 
purchaser.” 

It was in the days of the railway mania, and the Duke was pestered 
with touting applications from the City to become a Director : 

“F.-M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments. He begs to 


decline allowing the use of his name, or giving his opinion of the proposed 
line of railway, of which he knows nothing.” 


A tradesman requested the Duke to pay a bill of his son, the 
Marquis of Douro, then travelling on the Continent : 


“F.-M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. G. 
The Duke is not the collector of the Marquis of Douro’s debts.” 


A perfect stranger had begged the Duke to recommend him for 
some appointment : 


“ ¥.-M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. M‘D—. 
The Duke cannot recommend him to the office, for he knows nothing of 
him or his family. The Duke’s leisure ought not to be wasted by having 
to peruse such applications.” 


These replies soon found their way into the newspapers, and the 
public were much amused by the grim rudeness of His Grace. 
During the Chartist agitation, the people were led to believe that the 
Duke was desirous of crushing the disaffection by physical force. 
Richard Oastler called upon him, and in the course of the interview 
the following conversation ensued : 

“<The working people are by your enemies taught to believe that Your 
Grace wishes to feed them with bullets and steel.’ ‘Arethey? ‘They 
are, Your Grace. Is Your Grace thus inclined? I do not believe it.’ 
With serious emotion the Duke said: ‘I am the last man to wish for war. 
I have gained all that the sword can give, the Crown excepted, and it is 
my duty to serve the Crown.’ ‘May TI tell the people so? ‘Certainly. 


Tell them I hate war, that I shall be the last man to recommend the 
sword,’” 
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This assertion went the round, and struck a severe blow at the 
mischievous tactics of the Radicals. 

An artist had painted a picture of the Battle of Waterloo, which 
the Duke bought. As desired, the man of the brush called upon 
his Grace for payment, and the Duke proceeded to count out some 
banknotes. The artist, anxious that the time of the Duke should 
not be taken up in this manner, suggested that a cheque on his 
Grace’s bankers would be a simpler arrangement. The gracious reply 
was, “And do you suppose I would allow Coutts’s people to know 
what a fool I have been ?” 

The Duke's valet was Kendall; one day his son, a little boy, was 
spending the holidays at Apsley House, and attracted the attention 
of the Duke. ‘ Whose boy is that?” asked the Duke of his servant. 
“My son, Your Grace.” “I did not know you had a son, Kendall ; 
send him in and leave him with me.” The boy was ushered into the 
presence of the great man, who kindly shook him by the hand and 
asked him if he knew who he was. “ Yes, sir—I mean Your Grace.” 
“ Oh, my little fellow, it will be easier for you to call me sir—you 
call your schoolmaster, sir, don’t you ?—then call me sir, if you choose, 
to-day. Can you play at draughts?” The boy answered in the 
affirmative, and the two sat down to play. The Duke won. “But 
I really thought I should have beaten him the second game,” said the 
lad afterwards to his father; “‘ but he laid a trap for me, and laughed 
because I did not observe it.” The game ended, the Duke said 
to his little guest, “ Well, you shall dine with me to-day—but as 
I shall not dine yet, perhaps you would like to see my pictures?” 
The boy gladly assented, and the Duke, acting as guide, took young 
Kendall through the galleries, explaining the paintings and statuary 
tohim. Stopping before his own bust the Duke asked the boy if it 
was like his schoolmaster, meaning of course himself. “ Yes,” said 
the lad laughing, “it is very like my schoolmaster.” “Oh, indeed,” 
replied the Duke ; “ well, he is a very good man of his sort.” After 
this the Duke said, “Come, now we will go to dinner. I have 
ordered an early dinner, as I suppose you dine early at school.” 
“We dine at one o'clock, sir,” answered the boy. “And a very 
good hour,” rejoined his Grace; “I did so when I was at school.” 
Having said grace the Duke, said to his guest, “I shall have several 
things brought to table, and I shall help you to a little of each, as I 
know little boys like to taste all they see.” At table the Duke 
ehatted in the kindest way to the lad, and when dinner was over 
dismissed him with these words, “ Now go to your father—be a good 
boy—do your duty.” 





Vive le vin, et vive amour! 

Love can conquer, wine can cure 
Life’s worst ills that men endure; 
Vive le vin, et vive Yamour! 
Charming Hebé! We adore her; 
Life’s dark ways light up before her ; 
Evils fly that sore beset them ; 

Hebé fills, and we forget them! 


Vive le vin, et vive l’amour! 
Love and wine our hearts allure; 
Hebé’s cup for care’s a cure; 
Vive le vin, et vive l'amour! 


Glorious love, and generous wine! 
Time steals on, and years decline ; 
Though his locks to grey be turning, 
Age shall not go into mourning. 
Youth’s on fire, and all romance. is, 
With the light of Hebé’s glances. 
Hebé has such charms about her, 
Young or old can’t live without her! 


Vive le vin, et vive amour! 
Love and wine our hearts allure; 
Hebé’s cup for care’s a cure; 
Vive le vin, et vive l’amour! 


JoHN SHEEHAN. 
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Che Sour Dells of Chartres. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


A strancsr walking out from Chartres, some Sunday, to the upland 
village of Le Coudry—say, at the hour of mass or of vespers—would see 
indeed there, on the edge of La Beauce, the typical church of rural 
France, but hardly its typical priest. Say, it is three o'clock on a 
Sunday afternoon. The sacristan is in the church already. That simple 
blue-bloused peasant, beadle and sexton in one, and doing on week- 
days the duties of serving-man at a small country-house some three or 
four miles away, pulls the church-bell on Sunday to summon the people 
by all their paths of the plain, from scattered farms, rare wayside 
cottages, and distant village street, hidden ina hollow out of sight. The 
church itself stands alone at the top of the ascent from the valley of the 
Eure—plain solid grey stone walls, and square tower, slate-roofed, set 
against the breezy sky. Below it, on one hand, looking towards 
Chartres, the road runs down, by little orchard and patches of poorish 
vine, to the valley with its green riverside meadows, its cattle-sheds, 
its rows of poplars along the bank of the stream. And beyond the 
valley there rises a hillside again, and the towers of Chartres cap the 
summit. But, on the other hand, looking south, and away from the 
valley and Chartres, it is plain, it is table-land that extends to the far 
horizon. Just round the church itself there is the little close-walled 
churchyard, with its black wood crosses among the unequal turf; and 
across the road, opposite the church’s tower, one large old oak—all that 
the country-side can boast of oak-trees—lifts itself above the brush- 
wood of road-edge and low growth of scanty copse. Farther away it 
is all plain and sky. 

Slowly somehow the bell’s one clear monotonous strike brings the 
people from the hidden village street, or from unsuspected homes lost 
somewhere to the eye in the wide expanse of clover and cornfield now 
low and bare with autumn. These white-capped brown-gowned 
peasants trudge by twos and threes along the open field-paths ; their 
slow gathering from many sides all tending to the church. Books in 
hand they stand exchanging few and quiet words at the church’s gate, 
or loiter about the small graveyard, waiting for the Curé. A flapping - 
of long black raiment is seen at the turn of the high-road. The Curé, 
a little late, strides actively forwards; from background to middle 
distance ; he is now a foreground figure; and now has passed through 
gate and churchyard into the small sacristy. The scanty company is 
gathered by this time in the church, and three of the blue-bloused peasant 
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proprietors of France go from church to sacristy, and emerge in church 
again, peasants no longer, but lay clerks, white-surpliced singing men. 
Half an hour passes—the service has taken its course. The priest has 
said his share by the altar, decked out in bravery contrasting with the 
bare and white-washed walls. The singing men, on their low p'atform or 
dais placed out in the middle of the chancel and between the altar and the 
grouped village worshippers, have made strange discords. The grouped 
villagers on the rough pine benches have sat and knelt and risen. The 
Curé has gone into the pulpit for the last string of ‘Ave Marias’ with 
the beads, and the stranger can watch his face closely now, as the old 
country priest leans forward with repeated phrase, to which the people 
answer. You catch not always, unless you are familiar, every word ; 
but here and there, in the quick utterance, ‘‘ bénie parmi toutes 
les femmes . . . et Jésus, le fruit vos de entrailles.” Clearly the last 
words are rung out for the twentieth time as for the first—another 
bead, closed eyes, and “ Jésus, le fruit de vos entrailles.” 

The Curé is seventy-three; he is hale, serviceable, yet abstracted 
and sad. His accent, when you have caught it in the native French, 
is not that of the priest but just removed from peasant, who ministers 
often in the country churches of France. And his people are all 
peasants, though some of them, with only a peasant’s knowledge and 
a peasant’s life, own wide enough fields—ay, and coupons of the 
Three per Cents to boot. Between them and him there is a widely 
marked difference. Nay, between him and them there is seemingly 
nothing in common, except what years of association must needs have 
wrought ; nothing in common, save for the somewhat fatherly relation 
which nineteen years have given him to the scattered people—the 
quickly ageing peasants who were almost young when he knew them 
first; the young who were children when he began his monotonous 
tranquil service of nineteen years in that one country-side. 

What has his life been ? He is perhaps as simple as they, but why 
on these rough faces, the everyday village simplicity at best—slow- 
ness of apprehension, regularity of handwork, paucity of experience— 
and on his the sign of far other memories, of a life not absorbed in 
the main in the task work of village service, whether his own of the 
church or theirs of the farm and fields? ‘In that place, certainly, a 
mystery of a face. Physically healthy, mentally tranquil, perhaps not 
unhappy——as happiness goes—but certainly sad. A face with the 
mixed expression of deep natures in age, or in the experience which 
may stand for age. 

You cannot solve the question by a ten minutes’ gaze—the chance 
look perhaps, after all, of chance moments in the pulpit. Or, as 
there are saintly men still, such faces may still come without 
personal trouble—come of compassionate brooding over poor lives 
and fatal errors of the many, unveiled to one more than another— 
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felt by one more than another; and, under all the quiet, not quite 
absent perhaps even from these far-away fields of the upland plain. 
You do not know. 

And so he comes down from the pulpit, his ‘Aves!’ done, and 
blessings given. Three white-robed singing men that were peasants 
pass out into the sacristy : three peasants that were singing men come 
back again into the church. Slowly the people disperse. A little 
more chatting in the churchyard, and looking at the sky, and 
prophecies of storm to-morrow—storm brooding now in the far south 
—and then the landscape of the plain is enlivened again by the home- 
trudging peasantry. White caps, blue blouses, disappear, as it were, 
behind low roofs of straggling farm and cattle-shed ; turn this and 
that way, are smaller, are lost, leaving the great plain all barren of 
life once more, as far as eye can ‘see. 

The Curé has something to keep him awhile in the sacristy: the 
sacristan is closeted with him—question perhaps of baptism or 
burial. At last both emerge. A pleasant parting word and smile 
and wave of hand from village priest to labourer, and the humbler has 
lunged forward on his way. The old man will quickly follow. For 
him too a look at the sky from that upland place whence the sky is 
so vast that it must be varied too; a look also at the graveyard, 
which is name and date to our chance stranger—name and date, and 
nothing beyond—but which, to the old furrowed-faced man now 
raising his stick as a first gesture of departure, is full of histories he 
has known, and is familiar with, this day. Then a step forward—the 
gate is closed—the tall figure age has hardly bent is out upon the 
road. The long black raiment is flapping in the wind, as he marches 
too to his unperceived home, somewhere amidst the silence of the 
plain. And now there is no figure anywhere. And with the strange 
stillness—save for the motion of the wind—a reserve and reticence 
which are those of a wide country only, are over these fields of the 
Beauce. Bare, dull, and blind, they have nothing to tell the stranger 
of the Past, nothing of the Future. 


Five years before, the old Curé, who seemed as he strode home on 
Sunday afternoon so much a part of that landscape and its loneliness 
—five years before, he with whom even short travel was an event, 
had had an unusual absence, and he had not returned alone. The 
village had heard, through the gossip of his old serving-maid, that 
his little house, when he came back, would have a third inmate. His 
niece was coming from her convent school. 

To Monsieur Devallet, the old Curé himself, the news, when he 
got it in Paris, was a surprise, and a pleasant one. Clémentine 
was the child of his brother; she was one of two relations only 
now remaining to a man who had lived long enough his lonely life 
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to hear of rather than to see gap after gap in the family. The Curé’s 
brother had been dead some years already, and the brother's child was 
placed in the convent school in Paris ; visited there rarely by the old 
priest and by his only other actual kinswoman, a sister, settled at 
Orleans since half a lifetime. The village priest, M. Devallet, was 
both uncle and guardian of the girl; and his guardianship in those 
early years of the girl's life was best exercised, he thought, by 
leaving her very much undisturbed to her school work and to the 
influence of women to whom the best in France often confide their 
daughters. In his view, the choice for Clémentine for schooling was 
a choice of convents after all; and no teaching sisterhood had so high 
a fame as that of the “Sacred Heart.” Its houses were all over 
France. Its rule was strict, but its teaching excellent. And no 
house of the sisterhood was deemed quite equal to that in the middle 
of old Paris, in the Faubourg St. Germain. Thither then Clémentine 
had been sent when a child, at the death of her father. Thence the 
old village priest had fetched her when schooling was over. 

The absence of any life in common for a couple of score of years— 
the entire division of interests which that entails—had made the Curé’s 
sister at Orleans gradually of less and less account to him. They 
had rare brief interviews, visits now and then which had got to be 
things of convention, and times when both hid from themselves the 
knowledge that joy and affection were played at more than felt between 
them: played at with excellent will indeed, and the best of unrecog- 
nised intentions, but still at heart it was make-believe. Common 
interests were wanting to them. The old priest led his simple life of 
service in church, and visit in cottage and farm, in that secluded 
upland village of La Beauce; Madame Beaumarie, in the petty bustle 
of a provincial town, flattered herself that she led Society. The small 
aristocracy of Orleans was her world ; and it was a world that recognised 
no importance in any other. 

Often and often had the Curé pondered as in past years he had 
taken the accustomed solitary walks by clover-field, cabbage-field, 
and patches of upland vineyard, on what might be the life in store 
for the child of his brother; and it may be he had been led to that 
pondering by some instinctive undefined perception that here, with 
this girl, yet well-nigh a stranger to him, lay his one chance of com- 
panionship that might still be a delight. He was getting old when 
he first pondered it; hale, but feeling some progress of the years. 
Alone so much with Nature, the trite enough thought was somehow 
solemnly borne to him—his life had none of the permanence of the 
fields. What were his own later years to be, the later still, and the 
last? All these village people were in some senso distant from him. 
Friendliness, respect, had always been between them: hardly love, 
He was not a model priest, to his own thinking, though only blamed 
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by himself. What he lacked perhaps—and recognised he lacked 
now in these later years—was impulse, enthusiasm for his career. A 
certain element of routine and mechanism and monotony mixed itself 
with all the honesty of his work. The work was well, and the life 
blameless ; but was either or both enough? The haunting thought 
of a vocation somewhere missed, a greater happiness somewhere 
eluded, pursued him now and again in that repeated labour and service 
among the simple people in the wide and silent fields. 

All this while Clémentine was preparing for her life, by months and 
even years of an existence hardly less regular than his own. The 
early morning studies, the lessons steadily given by the skilled in 
languages and music, the friendships made and cherished in the 
scanty hours of ordered leisure, the walks in the great high-walled 
garden which Paris holds in its very heart without suspecting it—these 
things in their habitual interchange filled Clémentine’s days ; but the 
great Future was still coming, and we all in our youth look forward to 
To-morrow, with the thought that it must be bigger than Yesterday. 

One of two things Clémentine might do, thought the Curé, when 
schooling should be over: one of two things, hardly of three. His 
brief interviews with the girl had made him already fond of her. To 
be too fond of her, to seriously fix his thoughts upon her, ere she made 
her important choice—that had seemed to him a thing he was bound 
to guard against. She could hardly be his companion, in that lonely 
village and secluded life. Practically the choice was small. A sojourn, 
shorter or longer, with Madame Beaumarie at Orleans, and then 
marriage, ordered as wisely as might be, and in the selection of 
husband he must have himself some share—that or the discovery, true 
or false, of ‘‘ vocation,” as vocation is considered within convent walls ; 
the choice, not for the world, but for the convent for life. 

The Curé knew very well that that last was likely to be. As the 
time approached for leaving, or at least for decision, Clémentine was 
a favourite with the sisters of the Sacred Heart, and the Curé knew of 
influences that would be constantly at work. The good Monsieur 
Devallet was in spirit so little an ecclesiastic that he allowed himself 
at times to be sorry for those influences. They existed, and he allowed 
himself—priest as he was—to look them in the face, and at times to 
wish them away. The old man went no step in the track of the 
new Catholicism. He took his freedom, conservative and French, 
hardly knowing that he took it; and he did not want the convent 
life for Clémentine. Was she not more fitted for the activities of the 
world ? 

And so, of the two courses, Clémentine’s going first to his sister 
might possibly be the better. He would go there himself then; get 
to know her more at that time ; and the brother and sister, long divided, 
might find some common ground in planning in the true French fashion 
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for the life and happiness of Clémentine. That at ‘least was the 
thought with which he chose to solace himself, after the last—thus far 
—of those rare visits to the girl, which, rare indeed as they were, 
more and more impressed his imagination, and lived before him at his 
lonely meals or in the daily walks along the accustomed ways. 

And so it was with a hesitation he hardly allowed himself to 
recognise, that he went for his last visit to the convent school. Madame 
Beaumarie, his sister, had gone there from Orleans a day or two before, 
and both had agreed that school-days were finally over. Madame 
Beaumarie had written to her brother that as yet there was no sign 
of a “ vocation ;” but perhaps a few months of the life of the world— 
the society of Orleans—a silly fancy perhaps for a youth not suffi- 
ciently gilded, and so to be forbidden—might produce the momentary 
distaste for our common ways which, under religious influence, may 
ripen into mysticism. The world must be lived in very long—its 
spirit very thoroughly entered into—some one of its attractions found 
absorbing, before the convent ceases to be a possible resource, and a 
girl’s own life has led her irrevocably beyond its gates. 

The old priest—a comely black-draped figure in a second-class 
carriage—journeyed up by the train, reading alternately his breviary 
and some secular volume. Presently he was in the city, striding 
through it, with here and there an inquiry of the way, till he reached 
the portals of the great school and sisterhood. Then the request to 
see his niece, the permission asked for him in turn by a subordinate 
of one in authority, and he was led into the great visiting-parlour, and 
presently some gentle nun, with subdued gesture and scant speech, 
came in with Clémentine. A few words only and courteous bows of 
departure, and the old man and the girl were left alone. 

It was pleasant to him to see her. She reminded him of his 
brother, of whom he had been fond, and of his brother’s wife, who had 
been beautiful and who had died young. Clémentine was perhaps 
not precisely beautiful; but she was brown cheeked, black eyed, 
glossy haired, splendidly healthy, and gay because she was French. 
More than that, she was his niece. To a man who is a father, a niece 
may be a distant relation, but to a childless man she may be very 
near—how near will depend on whether he belongs to the class whose 
first need it is to love themselves, or to the class whose first need it 
is to love some other. 

And so with a tenderness in his face that had some memories in if, 
and a bright cheerfulness which his instinctive sympathy with that 
bright young life gave him, he kissed Clémentine and talked to her, 
and had no thought at the moment of the question he was going to 
put to her, and ofwhat depended on the answer. She was full of 
talk herself—plain things made bright and pleasant by the pleasant- 
ness of her ways; and when he did remember and think of himself, 
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he was in no hurry to stop her. But at last, standing by the window 
and turning his head round to face her fully, he said : 

“ Clémentine, my child.” 

Evidently from his tone it was going to be*very serious. 

“ Mon oncle ?” she said lightly, waiting for him to continue. 

“Your aunt, Madame Beaumarie, has doubtless told you, and 
indeed my own letters have done so too, that the time has come, 
Clémentine, for a very grave choice. You are going out into the 
world, Clémentine.” 

A certain secular air about her words and ways—the keen appre- 
ciative merriment of her dark vivacious eyes—had told the old priest 
that Madame Beaumarie had been right. Thus far there was no 
sign of “a vocation.” So, “You are going out into the world,” he 
said again. 

“Tt is what I have been longing for,” said Clémentine; and the 
old Curé’s heart fell within him as he thought of the society of 
Orleans. He had so little sympathy with amusements, with 
“pleasure,” or with any other gaicty than that which was natural 
and spontaneous. 

“My sister, Madame Beaumarie,” the Curé continued—in all 
these years of separated interests he had got to speak of her somewhat 
distantly —“ will do her kindest for you, Clémentine. She will make 
a home for you, where you will not lack society. An old priest like 
myself probably undervalues the uses of society—I mean that which is 
general and mixed. But your aunt is connected with very good families 
there at Orleans, and on the whole the arrangement will no doubt 
bea wiseone. You are fortunate, Clémentine, having so few relations, 
to find one who will be very kind to you, and will think about your 
interests, and will——” 

He hesitated a moment. He had thought it his duty to send the 
girl away in good hope as to her new life. He had been straining a 
point in praise of Madame Beaumarie, but his niece stopped him. 

“JT don’t think 1 should like her very much,” said Clémentine 
quietly. She was calmly recording an impression well formed before 
to-day. 

“Not like her very much?” repeated old Monsieur Devallet, a 
little puzzled how to proceed. “Then—Alors, mon enfant, that 
is scarcely the mood in which to leave the convent: scarcely the 
mood—is it, my child ?—in which to go to her.” 

“Well, no!” answered the girl. “I am afraid it is not. But I 
am going to you, if you please.” 

“Clémentine!” said the old priest in a tone of half incredulous 
surprise. 

“Yes,” said the girl with unshaken decision. She had thought 
before, when she had considered her choice, that even if she liked to 
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go, it might be a worry or a burden to him. She must then of 
course have hesitated. She had known for herself before she had 
known for him, and so until to-day she had been silent on her choice. 
But to-day she felt instinctively that he liked her already. He could 
soon get very fond of her, she thought. And she had her young 
French longing for quickly declared fondness, for demonstrative 
affection ; and her aunt, without it, was repellent to her. 

“T am a simple village curé,” said Monsieur Devallet at length ;. 
“very dull, very lonely, and fast getting old.” He looked at her 
gently, and it was not within his heart to urge any more. He took 
her hand, and there was a silent minute. ‘ You shall come to me,” 
he continued in a changed voice; “free to go the moment you may 
wish.” And he was silent again for half a minute. “I am very 
touched—very touched, my child.” His voice shook a little with the: 
gladness of his heart. 

Soon afterwards he left her. A few days more and he would come: 
back to fetch her away. Meanwhile there were preparations to make 
at Le Coudry—many things to be arranged in the small house. As 
the convent gates closed behind him, the old priest strode along the 
pavement with quicker and more elastic step. He was a little flushed 
at first at the decision. What a new interest in his life! And what 
a sudden gift! He said a prayer to himself with more than common 
devoutness—with the vividness of feelings stagnant no more. The 
thought of the girl who was quite a child to him, and of his henceforth 
different days, and of the brightened house in the village on La Beauce, 
filled his mind. He passed, preoccupied, through the clatter of Paris. 

There were many things to prepare for Clémentine, besides the 
one guest room, little used hitherto, in the small house with its 
walled garden, lost almost to sight among the great farm buildings of 
the village street—the immense cattle-sheds, the straw-covered 
bartons, the pointed-roofed granaries in whose long succession, close 
down the village street, was crammed much of the produce of those 
wide fields that stretched to the far horizon. The convent dress had 
of course to be laid aside—those gawky slipping aprons of brown stuff 
in which gracefulness can hardly be graceful. And a Parisian dress- 
maker, worthy to drape that pleasant figure of Clémentine’s, was to 
make her her gowns, as many as she chose. The selection was all the 
girl’s, but the work required time; and for a week, when the Curé 
went back to her from Le Coudry, priest and girl were lodged, with a 
view to these preparations, at an old hotel in the Rue de Vaugirard, 
facing the Luxembourg. That is really the girl’s first taste of Paris, 
its movement and freedom. The quaint third-floor room, with 
windows looking on to the street and the omnibus station and the 
sentry-box of the Luxembourg, is a delight to her. There is a sense 
to her of companionship in the very noise of Paris. The convent 
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bedroom was one unbroken stillness. The great garden, generations 
old, shut it off from the presence of Paris. Here all night the un- 
certain noises came and went under her window, leaving her only 
pleasantly wakeful with the easy excitements of youth. Long after- 
wards, in that other quiet to which she was going—the quiet of the 
upland plain, and its nestling village with the low sound of bellowing 
cattle—would she remember the Paris night: the candles ex- 
tinguished, the pleasant reflections of the street lamp shot upon wall 
and bed, the lessening of passing voices and feet, the slackening of 
traffic, the first sleeps, and then the brief waking, hardly less pleasant, 
when the hour of return from thirty theatres had sounded by the 
clock of the Luxembourg, and for one half-hour omnibuses rumbled 
and cowpés flew, and all the clatter of the city had a little sweet ex- 
citement for her unaccustomed ears. 

And then the day, busy with the congenial business of spending 
and acquiring! It is quite a levée that she holds—the young 
queen of her own freedom newly given—in that third-floor bedroom. 
Thither, up the wide high staircase of the hotel, comes the servant 
with letter already from some convent friend; comes the tripping 
dressmaker’s girl, neat, black-dressed, and unbonneted, with attendant 
boy, with the wicker basket that contains the gown; comes the 
errand man with bonnet box; comes respectfully the laundress’s 
apprentice with fine linen and the washing bill; come one and all 
who minister in their small way to Clémentine’s sense of new 
independence, and of the activities of common life. The convent, 
truly, was not the place for you, Clémentine. These quick black eyes 
and bounding pulses—it is a secular temperament. 

But it is above all things variable; for now at home and settling 
into that quietness of life which no previous thought could realise, 
Clémentine is happy in the visible happiness of the old priest. He may 
idolise her soon, for he will perceive her pleasure in the happiness she 
gives him, and will not remember that vanity may have its part in such 
pleasure ; for to see the happiness of another grow under the influence 
of your eyes and words and company, is to have, at least, whatever 
be your sacrifice or effort, the flattering sense of power. 

And Clémentine, indeed, in that bare country-side, peopled sparely 
with peasants, was a unique thing. If the old Curé had himself had 
anything of vanity, he would have been vain of her. A less simple 
affection would have cherished and increased itself on the praise of 
others bestowed on the girl—as ours is wont to do, so often. But old 
Monsieur Devallet, as he trudged with his niece, in those early days, 
past the purple patches of clover and the blue-green of potato-field, 
from which bent figures of the labourer-folk rose to salute him, was 
quite without regard of what might be said in her praise. A long 
walk into Chartres, to show once and again to Clémentine the glory 
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of that country—the immense and towering cathedral church, whose 
distant spires broke the horizon from every field of La Beauce—brought 
the girl into brief contact with people of her own rank, who looked 
and admired, and wondered who the two might be—Curé and girl—but 
no look or interest of any of them was noticed by the stalwart priest, 
black-robed, with flowing iron-grey hair, as he strode, pleasantly busy 
with explanation and answer, through cathedral aisle, or city street, 
or along the great road over the high plain. His life had been all 
too simple for a score of years, for pride in her. These petty natural 
vanities of our gregarious life, in towns, in watering-places, under the 
influence of men, are somehow lost in that elemental life of larger out- 
look, because of slower and more tranquil thought, in the immense and 
silent plains under the infinite sky. 

Poor Clémentine! with her interests, her existence, now more 
confined than she had deemed possible, and her pretty dresses—visible 
sign of it—now out of place in the unchanged simplicities of the wide 
fields. The second Sunday she puts them finally by; locks them up 
in her box with an undefined feeling of dulness—the first touch of 
reaction at the experience of some change which has not brought with 
it quite the expected pleasure. That day she trudged along the high- 
road by the Curé’s side, in simple black—plain black stuff, plainly made. 
She might have been a London shop-girl, or a Parisian actress with 
some character to lose. We are to picture her so dressed—the lithe 
elastic figure thus suitably arrayed—during the time, lesser or longer, 
when she takes her daily walks, by many weathers, to cottage, farm, or 
church, across the fields, along the upland high-roads of La Beauce. 

For Clémentine, being sensitive and French, adapts herself in many 
ways besides this small one, to a life of which it had been difficult to 
realise, before, the remoteness and seclusion. She had that young 
womanly quality—not all unselfish, as has been said already—of taking 
pleasure wherever she gave it. And she gave it to her uncle the 
Curé: perhaps to some of the people besides, who praised, and at all 
events liked her. But to enter at all intimately into lives so firmly 
set as theirs of La Beauce—lives cast once as it were in a common 
mould, and repeated without change or variety—that would have been 
no easy business. Beyond pleasant words and kindly thoughts, she 
and the peasants could hardly get, unless, indeed, by lapse of years; 
and even long years count as few to a peasantry little accustomed to 
form impressions swiftly, and with all its associations well defined and 
old, dating from childhood, and with its slow life led ever in sight of 
the permanence of Nature. With all this, that young, changing, 
quickly-touched life of hers could have little to do. 

But at first the country itself, of which the spaciousness and freedom 
were a delight—the domesticities of that small home where she had 
arranged a room to her own bright taste—the pleasure that the old 
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priest had in her, in hours of walking through the continuance of the 
fields, or sitting by the cosiness of lamplight over their evening meal 
with shutters closed against the darkness of deserted village street and 
far-stretching plain —at first these things in their very newness 
sufficed her; and she looked forward no more than did the Curé 
(wrapt in the contentment of the Present) at what might be her life in 
later years, when the need of some other life would surely declare 
itself. So time went on. Monsieur Devallet, in the tranquil occu- 
pation of his village work, and the new happiness of his leisure, thought 
of no other end than that still distant, perhaps, which the old man 
would himself meet with a brave patience — his decrepitude and death 
—his later days, and his last. 

Presently came letters from Madame Beaumarie at Orleans. “ The 
child will tire of your society, my dear brother. That is not all that 
she requires. That she fancies you more than me, I readily allow. 
Let us unite to find her some home more suited to her than either 
yours or my own. You live, my dear brother, in unusual isolation, 
and we must consider her future.” 

Sensible it sounded. “ But there are difficulties—there are diffi- 
culties!” ejaculated the Curé, in under-breath. “Ido not see at all 
how this is to be done. My child!’—aloud—“ Do you tire of my 
company ? You do not tire of your life here, Clémentine, ma fille ?” 

She said ‘“‘ No” of course, and came to him to lay her hand on his 
head, for he was worried—the letter had brought him face to face for 
that moment with a question he was wishing to shrink from—and she 
looked first her brightest at him, and then tempered her voice in talk 
with him in a dozen changeful and delightful ways, with that imme- 
diate sensitive appreciation of the requirements of moment and mood 
which makes a French girl a comedian, and makes a comedian an 
artist. So that it was pleasant to him to think that all was well; 
and time could pass, and he could disregard the letter and its warning. 

The town of Chartres itself, which was only a good walk’s distance 
from Le Coudry, of course had interest for the girl—the grey and vast 
cathedral round which the black-winged birds sailed and settled in the 
upper air; the narrow winding streets from the Eure valley bringing 
one at last to the great hLorse-shoe Place where market-stalls and 
bustling peasantry and townsfolk crowded on market days, and where 
three grand houses, inns now, but with the outside dignity of mansions 
under Louis Quatorze, faced each other in that horse-shoe Place, the 
breathing-space of the town. The old Curé, with something of the 
learning of a man who had used studiously the leisure hours of a life 
without distractions, could talk instructively on peculiarities of the 
work of sculpture or of painted window, but for Clémentine the 
cathedral was most interesting when her thought of it was still most 
vague. Its size and gloom gave it its fascination to her, and the 
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remembrance that a score of generations had worshipped within those 
walls. All that impressed the imagination of youth. And Clémentine 
had a keener zest for personal experience than for the reception of facts. 


At length, in August, the quiet and narrow house at Le Coudry, 
shut in by its walled garden from neighbouring barton, farm, and 
cattle-shed, had a new visitor. The Curé had known only distantly 
before of the existence of a man who looked to him just like five 
thousand that might be met in Paris—Adrien Roquette, a youth to 
the Curé, who lacked to the Curé the charm of youth, along with the 
interest of maturity. Madame Beaumarie at Orleans had some 
slight knowledge of him, since he had been there once to see her. 
He was the son of a warm friend of Clémentine’s father, and was now @ 
visitor at Chartres. A master of his means, such as they were—never 
taken at disadvantage when taken unawares—he annoyed Monsieur 
Devallet with his easy and voluble politeness. Along with his smooth 
city face and fashionable garments, he seemed to bring the clatter 
of the Boulevard into the quietude of the upland village. Honestly, 
the Curé would: have been glad to see him, if only for the sake of his 
niece, had there been possibility of sympathy between them. But 
between that slow grave man, weighted and wise—a little restricted 
perhaps by the lonely monotons=~ years of his village service—and 
this quick chatterer of Paris stree’, and club, who came with news of 
the theatres, with opinions on operas, with rumour of café and gossip 
of green-room, how could there be much in common? 

And yet Adrien seemed a good-tempered fellow, and it was right to 
be civil to him, whatever might be the reason for his calls. Besides he 
had been born, promptly discovered Clémentine, with some natural 
liking for beautiful things. He might perhaps be selfish in his life, 
but he was not altogether gross. And he brought some element of 
youth into Clémentine’s career of inexperienced loneliness. Again, 
he was really a good-looking fellow, dressed carefully by Dusautoy or 
Laurent Richard, a happy work of Nature and Art in his small way, 
and pleasanter therefore to Clémentine than to the Curé. 

It was plain that in his love of beautiful things he admired 
Clémentine. He had likewise admired in Paris the Concierge’s 
daughter, who was a painter’s model, and Madame Ruinart of the 
Variétés, and Mademoiselle Adele of the Bois de Boulogne. All 
these admirations had come, and had gone. Now when Clémentine 
herself should admire any one, it might well be that the admiration 
would not be exalted. Her nature, pleasantly secular, did not tend 
to the ideal. But at all events, with her, the thing would be absorb- 
ing. She would love once, with the youth of her spirit. 

So they were dangerous, dangerous, thought the Curé—these visits 
in which much was looked, when little was said. Presently, the 
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young man opened his mind to Monsieur Devallet. The girl was in 
the house—reading with wandering attention in the little room which 
had been so pleasantly planned for her ; the nest from which, almost 
without knowing it, she might some day be wishing to fly. The old 
man, matins long ago said in the little upland chapel, was enjoying 
in quiet his long morning’s leisure. He is picking leaves from his 
peach-trees on the wall side; the fruit is ripening well in the late 
summer time, in the long day of sun. The door in the garden wall 
opens, and Adrien Roquette makes straight for the Curé. Old Monsieur 
Devallet is genial to all men. He inspires confidence and generally 
accords it. And though he cannot like the young Parisian very 
much, the young Parisian must needs at least like him. There is a 
certain dignity with sweetness and restraint, which a man must be 
wholly bad not to like in another, and wish for himself. And young 
Monsieur Roquette, who is not slow to perceive, takes the Curé, as 
he takes the niece, into the list of his admirations, which began with 
Ruinart of the Variétés, and ended until now with Adéle of the Bois. 

And now the September sun of La Beauce glows happily on garden, 
fruit, and flower, of that secluded spot, as the old thick-shoed Curé, 
turning from his peach-trees, lifts his low broad hat in courteous 
slowness to the young man as he enters the garden. 

“We shall be alone?” asks the young man, in a minute. 

“Certainly. We can certainly continue to be,” answers the old 
priest, accustomed to confidences, but with a touch of instinctive 
shrinking from the confidence that is to come. 

“T have paid you many visits,” says the young man respectfully, 
as venturing to chronicle a fact which may possibly be significant. 
And then he pauses, waiting the Curé’s pleasure, 

“T am an old man,” answers Monsieur Devallet, with a slow 
kindly smile, that is yet not quite cheerful; “and it is the first time 
that a young gentleman of Paris is so attentive to me.” 

He waits a minute, and both men have now allowed themselves to 
put on their hats again; and the Curé takes half-a-dozen slow paces 
under the garden wall, the young man following at his side. 

“T have come to speak to you about your niece,” says M. Roquette. 

The Curé has no look of surprise; a shade, perhaps, of realised 
disappointment. It might perhaps nof have come, this dreaded 
request, but he could not persuade himself that it was wholly un- 
expected. And Monsieur Roquette continues : 

“ My dear sir, I am informed of Mademoiselle Clémentine’s position, 
and you are aware of mine. You are too prudent a guardian to have 
allowed my calls thus far, if there had been any other obstacle to the 
fulfilment of my wishes than Mademoiselle Clémentine’s consent.” 

“ Dear sir,” answered the Curé, “I do not know anything about it. 
T do know that I am in no hurry whatever to get my niece married. 
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It is a bad system, a bad teaching, my dear sir,” he went on, with an 
air of conviction, “that places marriage before girls as the prize of 
life, or as their inevitable fate. That is not my teaching at all ; though, 
because I am a patriot, 1 do say sometimes to these village people, 
‘My children, we must give children to France.’” 

“For a respectable woman,” said young Monsieur Roquette, “1 see 
nothing but the convent or marriage.” 

“T do not make that restriction ‘ for a respectable woman,’ because 
I do not concern myself with any other,” rejoined the Curé. 

The young man looked at him in surprise. 

“T donotmean that Iam exclusive,” he added, “ here in my village 
of La Beauce. Faults we have, failings we have—we have sins. 
But I do not like such expressions as a woman who is ‘ respectable,’ 
‘a woman who is comme il faut.’ For me, every woman is respectable, 
because I respect womanhood ; but I am perhaps more fortunate than 
some persons, in living in the midst of a population that has kept the 
religious sentiment.” 

“In Paris, we always think the country is ideal,” said the young 
man, wishing to humour him. 

But the Curé’s face keeps a certain reticence—an expression of 
mental separation—and he only answers slowly, “Devils rise also 
out of the silence of the fields.” 

“Do you happen to know,” asks the young man, now convinced 
that it is better for the conversation to be narrowly practical, 
“whether I am personally disagreeable to Mademoiselle Clémentine ?” 

“Why do you wish to marry her?” retorts the Curé, parrying the 
question, after a minute’s silence, in which he has recalled to himself 
only too surely the signs that Adrien counts for much with 
Clémentine already. 


“There are several reasons,” answers the young man promptly. 
“T admire her greatly.” 

“You are a young Parisian,” —_" the old priest, in a dry 
quietude of tone which implies that that first reason can hardly be 
sufficient. He has had many opportunities of “admiring.” 

“You mean that Mademoiselle Clémentine has money at her 
disposal, and that when I came here first I had only cace seen her, 
and that by chance and in Paris. That is what you wish to hint, 
very politely, and it is perfectly true. But I admire Mademoiselle 
Clémentine excessively. I think Mademoiselle a very exquisite 
young girl, who in a year or two of married life would become 
one of the most delightful of young women of the world. Her 
fortune, again, though not large, is sufficient for me. And beyond 
that, it was my father who wished me to marry her.” 


“How was that?” says the Curé, beginning to take an interest, 
against his inclination. 
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“The money-business, in which I am, was established by my father 
—and you know that it was your late brother, my dear sir, the father 
of Mademoiselle Clémentine—who helped him—started him in it. 
My father never forgot the obligations of friendship; and I, who 
am a Frenchman, have not desired to forget the obligations of a son.” 
How proper he looked when he made his little speech, followed by a 
silence that he meant should be effective ! 

How should the Curé deal with the difficulty? He did not like 
the man, and had not the heart to discuss with him the question. 
But in past times—had such question arisen—he would certainly 
have applied himself to it. He would have grappled with the 
difficulty. But there was growing on him now, with his well-nigh 
seventy years, that love of procrastination which belongs to the old, 
who have no time to procrastinate. So, after pacing the garden two 
or three times quietly, he looked up at the young man with an air 
of relief, and said with an expression of a thing satisfactorily settled— 
“ Well, you have made me aware of your intentions.” 

It was indeed sufficiently obvious that the young man had done so. 
So he waited for more to be vouchsafed. But they were at the 
garden-gate. Arrived there,a man less simple than old Monsieur 
Devallet—a man to whom the resources of a man of the world came 
constantly and not at rare moments—would have grasped the other's 
hand, followed up the advantage of the first procrastination, and sent 
the other away cordially with nothing promised, and with the whole 
business to be begun again. But the slow, steady, stalwart Curé was 
too simple for that. He was willing after all to accept the initiative 
of the delay. And he said as he opened the door in the garden-wall, 
“T shall ask you to absent yourself for a month, or thereabouts. I 
do not wish to be uncourteous. But I am not prepared—I really 
am not at all prepared—to say anything more for the present. My 
niece is very much to me. It is a responsibility. I cannot be in 
any way hurried. Remember, sir, there are many questions to consider. 
Understand, the marriage of my niece must be the gravest act of my 
later years, and I must take time even to meditate a refusal.” 

And the young man, perhaps with a touch of dignified indifference, 
yet by no means wholly false, walked briskly away to Chartres, and the 
train for Paris. And the old man, with his mind crossed by the 
shadow of loss or disturbance, went back to his garden peach-trees 
and to uneasy leisure—the pleasantness of leisure being so wholly 
gone. 

That was the beginning of September ; a whole month was to pass. 
And the first evening, turning round from the little piano newly 
installed in those hitherto silent quarters, Clémentine asked him, 
Well, had he seen any one to-day ? 

Of course he had seen some of his village folk. He had stood 
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for a quarter of an hour out in the clover-fields, chatting to the brown- 
faced kneeling peasant-woman, who was cutting her apron full of 
clover for the rabbits. The two-wheeled cart from a near farm had 
pulled up on the high-road by the solitary cross upon the plains—he 
had said a few words to the driving farmer and his wife on the return 
from market. They had grumbled at the town dues—five sous for 
every fowl the farmer took at the bottom of the cart into the town of 
Chartres. But that was not what Clémentine meant. And he knew 
it was not, though doubtless she was not pointing by any means at the 
particular visit he had had. She had been busy at the moment, and 
could not have known of it; and had she known, her French girl’s 
reticence, on things that concern men, would have prevented her from 
asking. 

But as she had asked the question simply, he was bound to tell 
her the truth. If he did not do so, there would be the beginning 
of secrets that he had from her—things which she was not to share. 
He had had secrets all his life; as a priest he was used to keep them. 
But that gave perhaps only greater strength to his desire that all 
his dealings with Clémentine should be open and plain for her. 
Something of that thought went through his mind as he pondered. 

“ Yes, I haveseen la mere Marguéry, and Grossetéte and his wife, 
and Quinet, the blacksmith, down in the valley, and young Monsieur 
Roquette.” 

He looked at her closely, though not too keenly, as he spoke. It 
was only half a minute, but she blushed before turning to the piano. 
Nothing was said;'her very reticence told her story; and as she 
struck the keyboard again, and the notes of an intricate waltz of 
Chopin, that nobody ever danced to, filled the little room with its 
resonant music—in which she made several mistakes—the old 
man’s heart sunk within him. Simple as his life had been, he 
had not lived well-nigh seventy years for nothing. The experience 
and feeling of all that life gave him at times a certain power of 
rapidity in insight which served him instead of cleverness. He could 
never have madé a bargain, have become a merchant or a diplomatist ; 
but in all those years of country priesthood he had thought, reflected, 
judged ; and in questions of the human heart he saw to the end of 
the thing. What he recognised now was, that the man not being 
visibly bad, and the girl being plainly fascinated, there was only one 
end possible—they must have their way. 

Remonstrance, opposition, compulsion even—yes, indeed, there might 
be all that; but how far all that would be from his plan !—his plan 
that the girl, almost a child to him, should love and trust him, and 
that their will should be a will in common. She should see with him, 
or he with her. Itdid not perhaps so much matter which, so that she 
gave him that almost filial love which the lonely life had craved for. 
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But there were her interests—her interests after all. These at 
least must be guarded. He would urge upon her, reason and thought- 
fulness—no claim of his own: that was quite past: no word to recall} 
how if marriage came so soon she would in great part be lost to him, 
after a time that had been too brief—yes, but a time perhaps that 
could not happily have lasted. 

He got up from his one of the twin-seats of state and comfort in 
his village Curé’s parlour—the Louis Quatorze chairs, with yellow 
velvet, faded almost to straw-colour—walked to the marqueterie bureau 
at the other end of the room, back again behind Clémentine and the 
piano, as that waltz of Chopin was jigging its cruel triumph ; so back- 
wards and forwards a turn or two, and then into the chair again. He 
extends his tight black-covered legs, settles his elbows on the chair- 
arms, joins the finger tips of his two hands together. 

“ Clémentine—fillette !” 

It is over now, the music, and the swift accurate hands bring down 
the lid of the piano with a neat sharpness. There are two ways of 
doing everything, even shutting a piano, and Clémentine’s is the pretty 
way; and the girl has swung herself round her chair-seat, and now, 
while she sits sideways to listen, her arms are on the chair-back, and 
her head bent forward above. So they face each other, priest and 
girl ; the girl simply waiting ; the old Curé, with a touch of hesitation, 
nervousness almost, about the lines of the mouth. With a lonely life, 
and little experience, as he thinks, and advancing years, he does not 
trust himself very much, now that he has to face, not the light 
Paris youth he is indifferent to, but the girl whois nearly all to him. , 

“T have wondered sometimes, Clémentine, whether, after all the 
companionship of the convent, you could settle down here, placidly, 
restfully. We are very fond of each other. . . . . But I do not think 
you can.” 

“ Oh! mon onele !” 

By way of deprecation and protest she exclaimed it. But it was 
the first touch of falseness: with kindness at the root of it, she would 
fain have persuaded herself. But she knew it was something of an 
acted lie with which she faced the Curé. She would like to have 
turned round to the piano again. A pressing need of Chopin’s music 
at her finger-tips—through all her mind and body—and a trying 
question shirked for the time. 

“Monsieur Roquette was here to-day,” continued the Curé, who 
had sadly registered the half-sincerity of “Oh! mon onele!” “He was 
here to propose to me that you should be his wife.” 

The Curé now gets up from his chair and ceases to look at her; 

the room as before. 

“We will not talk very much about it to-night,” he adds. “I 
dare say, Clémentine, you do not know your own mind.” 
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“No, mon oncle!” That was sincere at all events, as well as dutiful. 
It was sincere and grave. 

“T have thought lately, in observing you, I have perhaps allowed 
you too much liberty.” She and the young man had been together 
alone for fourteen minutes; but in the eyes of a man of ancient 
fashions, that may be “too much liberty.” “You have seen in one 
way or another something of this young man, and of him’only. I 
ought perhaps to reproach myself for permitting customs which are 
unhealthy. In general society, in ‘the great world, it might be 
different. Ifa girl profits by choice at all—and possibly she does, our 
old French habits notwithstanding—it must be a sufficient choice. 

. This young man—no, I will not conceal it from you—is not 
all that I should wish. I ask myself, note it well, Clémentine, not 
‘Does he love you? but ‘ Will he love you? ....I1 dare say I 
should be exacting on your behalf. But you at all events, Clémentine, 
you must yourself be grave, not rash. You may leave me, my dear 
child, at the first moment, when it comes—the true time—but you 
will not leave me lightly. They tell me that in England they marry 
for the Present. I do not know; but in France we marry for the 
Future. I would rather not say anything more to-night.” And he 
kisses her. Her eyes are steadfast, grave, and brooding. “Good- 
night, Clémentine.” 

After that, he watched her behaviour closely for a week,—dutiful, 
quiet, preoccupied, the early restlessness gone—and that story which 
the one look and one blush had told him, he heard it a hundred times. 

So he sends for Monsieur Roquette sooner than he has meant to 
do. It is found that there is nothing very visibly against him. It is 
the middle of September, and the young man is here again— Bourse 
speculations left by him for a day or two: manceuvrings of the “rise” 
and “ fall” confided to the hands of a substitute, and the young man 
willing, nay, somewhat desirous, to renew his suit. He fulfils his 
promise to his dead father; he possesses himself of money which will 
make speculation more easy; and he marries a girl whom he knows, 
pretty soon, as well as it is given to him to know women. What he 
knows is, that she is graceful and good-natured, gentle and bright. 

She is very much in love with him—perhaps for want of some 
knowledge of a better—and it is soon all settled between them ; and 
the two, with the guardian Curé, who, before many months, must part 
with Clémentine, trudge for a day or two, during Adrien’s stay at 
Le Coudry, over the country and into the town of Chartres. There 
are the sights to see—will not Monsieur Roquette see the great 
enamels ?—Léonard le Limosin’s, in the Church of St. Pierre. Perhaps 
Monsieur Roquette is not all that is admirable; but Clémentine does 
not see it, for he gives her at least the sympathy of youth. How 
different now the house is—the quiet little house—with his re in it! 

vol. L. 
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How cheerful to hear his voice in talk with the Curé at breakfast- 
time! The knowledge of his presence gives the village life, and the 
dull plain becomes companionable. And he himself—how can he not 
be moved by the ingenuous spectacle of her frank friendship and 
prompt love ? 

They have pleasant days together. One day:it is the day of a great 
pilgrimage to the special chapel of Our Lady of Chartres—a side chapel 
in the immense cathedral: an altar raised in honour of one who 
wrought, they say, wonders of healing long ago. The faithful and 
the curious flock in numbers so great that it is a sight to see. They 
come, men, women, children even, from all the scattered villages of 
the immense upland ; and peasants from the vineyards of La Brie, that 
stretches beyond Paris, and from La Perche, the orchard-country' that 
lies towards Normandy, and from La Sologne, the marsh lands over 
the Loire—by Orléans, Gien and the South—meet the corn farmers of 
La Beauce under the great church whose towers are sign and land- 
mark to every villager of the plain. The banner-hung streets are full 
of a great procession. Children, women, monks of many orders, the 
village priests, each with his following troop, the higher dignitaries, 
Monseigneur himself—these with banners and blessings carry in 
triumph through Chartres, the town’s great relic, known far and wide 
to Catholic France, the holy vestment, la sainte tunique, which was 
once the Virgin’s own. 

Even our old Curé almost waxes enthusiastic. “It is such a 
display of faith,” he says. ‘“ France has kept the religious sentiment.” 
There is expectation of miracle. The sceptic may perhaps be con- 
founded, as at La Salette, and at Lourdes, and at Paray-le-Monial. 
But no! The sceptic is convineed that itis toonear Paris. Miracles 
may perhaps not happen in the places to which a man of science can 
take a return ticket and be back by dinner-time. 

All the four bells of Chartres, and the Bourdon to boot, have pealed 
their welcome to the pilgrims. What the bells are—these famous 
bells of an immense age—Clémentine can tell to Adrien. They are 
christened bells, all of them—Anne, Elisabeth, Fulbert, and Piat— 
and each has his own'service. Ata funeral of the very poor, one thin 
sound rings out: it is the humble Piat, two.francs the charge for him. 
Fulbert will cost you three; Elisabeth six, for burial or marriage. 
Anne is the greatest, and you may ring her alone or in concert with 
one or two of the others, or all together. Ringers and fees are 
elaborately organised ; and rank, consideration, eminence in Chartres 
hang somewhat on the bells yon ask for, for marriage or burial. 
Clémentine, who did not know, like her uncle, the changes wrought 
in fifteenth century Gothic, and was weak in her criticism of the 
sculptures for which Chartres is famous, and wondered what there 
was in the enamels by the great man of Limoges, found a toueh of 
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‘what seemed intimate association with many lives and various fortunes 
in all that scheme duly printed on the back of the church door or 
the ringing and paying the four bells of Chartres. 

One pleasant day—more pleasant days than’ one—went by for the 
young. Clémentine was in love, yet the stir of the pilgrimage gave 
a pleasant excitement to that secular heart, which asked, almost 
without knowing it, for life and the world. Her uncle saw all that; 
recognised it late, perhaps, when consent had been given to an union 
which could hardly develop her—feared how life would be with her 
when the present sweetness of hope was over, and no guiding hand 
led that inexperience through difficult ways. He began then to 
reproach himself: quietly, secretly, but almost bitterly. He would 
like to have kept her to himself; he should have sent her betimes 
into the world, and then, surrounded by a wise care, so slight a‘thing 
as Adrien Roquette would have had no charm for her. She had 
imagination, feeling, longing no doubt for life less dull and experience 
more varied than that of the village presbytery, the upland chureh, 
the village and its “farm-work, and the unbroken plain. Bat why 
because of that—the Curé now asked himself with foreboding—ally 
herself with this weak thing ?—a something that you touch and break, 
a toy of an hour, a gimcrack of the Palais Royal, a thing of useless- 
ness, an article de Paris! 

Once or twice this article de Paris felt her charm, the charm at 
all events of her face, when he came on! it unawares. Roquette 
arrived one day—it was the first of October—at an unexpected hour, 
meaning to pay a visit at Oiséme, on people whom he knew there, 
before walking south to Le Coudry. Oiséme is a village not greater 
than Le Coudry, but there was one great house in it, and it was: his 
friend’s, a true maison de campagne, with garden, terrace, and tall 
trees. It was the first time that Roquette was at Oiseme, and in 
that golden afternoon, with summer lingering, he seemed to have 
fallen suddenly out of the bare upland on an enchanted land of garden 
and stream. The little valley, into which by almost unperceived 
degrees his steps had brought him, had nothing to'recall the great 
bare plain of all that country. The sun itself, which struck still 
strongly on the unprotected upland, gleamed quietly here as with a 
genial visitation, and passed its level light through boughs and 
greenery and over the clustered hayricks and brown cottage roofs. 
A winding line of thin slight lime-trees, hardly touched as yet with 
autumn, edged the winding road, and beyond them, by the path-side 
too, a brook, now shallow with dryness of weather, gurgied on its long 
low course among the pebbles and weed flowers. Three paths sud- 
denly met where the tiny valley was lowest, and there was nothing 
‘seen around but the sun-touched tree boughs moved a little in the 
afternoon breeze, and above them, and through them, the calm sky. 

F 2 
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It was a very nest of quietness and peace, and there was Clémentine— 
Clémentine herself—with head bent over her small pocket sketch- 
book, as she sat on a felled tree trunk. Walking thus far, she had 
stopped to jot down, amateur fashion, the picturesqueness of the 
rough village well “La Fontaine,” with pent-house and bucket. 
Even to Adrien Roquette, had he not been her affianced lover, she 
would have seemed most perfectly to fit the scene, to emphasise 
and complete it. The moment with its light and silence had a sweet- 
ness of its own, which could hardly return again; it was one of 
those benedictions thrown liberally on men, whether they heed them 
or ignore. 

Adrien, still fresh from the petty excitements of Paris and the 
bustle of the Bourse, had sentiment enough to .be made a little 
happier by so pleasant a moment. He could still be attracted, and 
Clémentine had never, he thought, looked half as delightful, for her 
varying face had flushed into pleasure at seeing him, only after he 
had had time to note already the immense calm of her solitude. He 
was not the man to value her, to lead her, to make the most of her; 
but all that the unspoilt girlhood of France possesses of tender and 
restrained, of “ recueilli et retenu,” had been, before she recognised 
him, in the placid contentment of her eyes. And now the eyes, dark, 
with the softness and abstraction of solitude not quite gone out of 
them, looked at him steadily, with the unapproachable candour and 
directness of the very simple and the very young. 

With all his light and flippant Paganism he was a lover of beautiful 
things, and moved rightly for the moment, he did not make to her 
any exclamation of slight surprise or conventional pleasure. For a 
minute after she saw him, he said nothing. Then, “ What was 1 
thinking of ?” in a tone that was quite happy. 

She shook her head, smilingly gratified—how could she tell ? 

“ Vous étes bien douce,” he said, with unwonted feeling. “Clémen- 
tine, you are very sweet, you are more exquisite than I thought.” 

If the two—risen to their best momerts--moments of shared 
happiness and pleasant things—the best for such as they—if the two, 
risen to their best moments, could but stay there! 


Then, one month afterwards, there was the'marriage ; first at the 
Mairie of Chartres, the civil marriage; then at the Cathedral, the 
ceremony and the blessing —“ Piat,” “ Fulbert,”’ “ Elisabeth,” “ Anne,’ 
making their happy play high up in the tower. © 

Clémentine and the Curé had never been so much at one as in 
those last weeks before the parting. The old man took her more 
regularly then than before on many a round, in the autumn weather, 
past farm and clover-field and small scanty orchard that held its head 
up, timidly it seemed, against the winds of the plain. There was the 
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growing dusk, the lamp Clémentine lighted, the two arm-chairs set 
face to face at the small round table at dinner, the shuttered room, 
the noise of heavy feet—some home-going peasant tramping down 
the village road—the wood-fire, when the October evening freshened, 
the stray bits of music, the game of piquet last of all,—all the simple 
and every-day companionship, sweeter and more sweet as it drew on 
towards its close. 

They sat very silent’the last night before the wedding, after Adrien 
and his friends, light of heart and civil and free of speech, had gone 
back to his inn in the town. The old man would not perhaps have 
felt the parting quite so keenly had he in early life or middle life 
known the daily pleasure of that intimate companionship. He had 
only known the lack of it. Now, of course, she would come often to 
see him. She had said so and had meant it, of course; but all these 
hopeful promises for the future counted but for little with the old 
man. People deceive themselves with the like of them. He knew 
for himself that a stage was passed: it was no use trying to be per- 
suaded that the altered circumstance did not mean altered life, feelings 
perhaps gradually and subtly estranged. 

Having to rise so early to say his mass, at seven o'clock, in the 
chapel by the high-road on the edge of the plain, Monsieur Devallet 
was used to go to bed betimes. At ten o’clock Clémentine said good- 
night, and his servant having gone before, he followed a minute after- 
wards; the last, even then, of all the dwellers in that village cluster 
of cottage and farm. But this last night he did not go so quickly ; 
and Clémentine, undressing slowly with busy thoughts about the 
morrow—nay, not really undressing at all, but putting on before the 
looking-glass a pretty gown of twelve months ago in which she had 
¢lected to be married—wondered why she had not heard, as usual, 
his steps on the stair; and after half an hour she decided to go and 
summon him. Then she heard him come upstairs, but for a minute 
only, and then go down again. Soon afterwards she followed him. 
The pretty gown was still on her, and might wisely indeed be worn 
at the wedding, for its rich simplicity was a work of art that does 
not pass out of fashion in a twelvemonth. With that she entered 
into the Curé’s parlour. 

When she had first gone upstairs to bed he had paced up and 
down the little room. His eye had fallen on the piano, on the cards 
and card-box for their evening game of piquet, which were allowed to 
lie always on the corner of the mantel-shelf. He had gone up to the 
piano and locked it, for the first time since it had been in the house. 
He had taken the cards and card-box in his hand, and had gone up- 
stairs, and there, in a little cabinet where he kept chiefly such papers 
48 were important to him—a few old letters, and letters of hers from 
the convent, and certain family treasures which had been untouched 
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some thirty or forty years—there he locked up safely—as if they were 
treasures too—card, card-box, piano key. Then going downstairs 
again, at an unwonted hour, he had taken from a book-shelf his 
volume of Bossuet, and seating himself gravely before the three red 
logs now burnt thin and low indeed, but enough for, him to-night, he 
had drawn the lamp to where it had been used to‘stand for him alone, 
and had opened the book, and, while Clémentine before the mirror 
upstairs was looking happily at the gown, had resumed the solitary 
life which must needs at all events return with the morrow. 

Now: the door opened—Clémentine appeared. Yes, he was reading 
by the fire. 

“ Remember to-morrow, mon oncle !” she said cheerfully by way of 
a gentle remonstrance and surprise. ‘“ Will you not go upstairs ?” 

“T have been locking the piano,” he said, looking at her and rising. 

“Why ?” she asked, glancing quickly round, and seeing that the 
mantel-shelf was bare of cards and card-box in their accustomed place. 
Without an answer then, she looked at him, and understood it. She 
went up to him tenderly, and took hishand. “Yes,” she said, speaking 
now slowly, in the one perfect tone of all the pleasant ones: of that 
changeful voice, “ you do love me very much.” 

There was a recognition that repaid him in the tone. It was their 
last word that night. And the morrow was the happy day, the day 
of the bustle of marriage. 

Six months passed, and then she came to him. Her husband was 
busy in Paris. They were in an apartment in the Chaussée d’Antin, 
in the full movement of the capital. Business and pleasure were 
more and more engrossing. She saw little of Adrien. The Curé 
was begged to come up to Paris—but how could he do it ?—to snatch 
a week from the country work, and see a little of that bustling world 
of the Paris of Finance—restless action, life busy with “rise” and 
“ fall,” happiness hanging on a turn of the Bourse: money made so 
as'to purchase display, and display purchased to make more money. 
A world in which steadier heads than Adrien Roquette’s, are lost every 
morning. 

Six months more, and she is with him again; the autumn, that 
reminds him of the parting, having again returned. She looks older 
by three or four years; speaks little of “ Monsieur Roquette ;” talks 
almost of return to Paris as if she were tired of it. Is she at least 
happy now? “Oh yes,” with half a heart. Can it be that the Curé’s 
sadness had had something prophetic in it? Except in a moment of 
selfish fondness, the mere parting would not have been so mournful a 
thing. Had he not divined what he could not express, and felt what he 
could not persuade her—that the marriage was like Juliet’s contract, 
“ too rash, too unadvised, too sudden”? He did not seek now to press on 
her useless questions ; if there was anything still undefined, better far 
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not to define it. But he blamed himself constantly now for his whole 
mistaken plan of a life for her. 

Property of the girl’s is now suddenly sold to meet demands:on 
Adrien Roquette; business demands that must immediately be 
satisfied. Clémentine, made aware of them, chooses with her common 
promptitude.. The money must go to bring more money back, though 
the husband is no more to her what he was a year ago. 

Monsieur Roquette now holds, in his distant intercourse with her, 

that none of the expenses which perhaps had begun by being ‘pleasures 
can safely be curtailed now that they are not pleasures, but advertise- 
ments. Every evening his wife must be at the opera, every afternoon 
the poor girl is sent to drive in the Bois, and in a new carriage of 
Binder’s, and behind horses had over from Tattersall’s. Older so 
much, in one short year or two, she can grasp now that she is not 
leading a life—the life she wanted, of shared pleasure—but playing 
a part; an actress in a scene. 
, At last, ruin comes, finding Clémentine stricken down with the 
commotion of the house—the old Curé arriving to fetch her away; 
finding Adrien Roquette, white with disaster, talking of pistols and 
poison to begin with, but settling down to every-day manners, and 
finishing up with a party of pleasure, while drawing-room furniture is 
seized for debts, and Clémentine is journeying with M. Devallet to 
Chartres. And Adrien totters merrily down the Boulevard in the 
evening. His friends have promised that he shall start again, and, in 
Finance, you must lose two fortunes ere you can keep the third. 

Again, for Clémentine, alone and now ill with the mental and 
physical trouble, that her hard bright life in Paris has been preparing 
for her—again for her, so long as she is strong enough to get to it, 
the quietude, the silence of the plain. Summer now—the long days 
when the steady sun, the friend of all the peasants, shines from 
morning till evening on the cornfields. Waggons and implements are 
made ready for harvest. There are the signs of coming activity in the 
village street. The quiet presbytery again for Clémentine: the chair 
placed for her in the garden. And the peaceful Sunday, when the 
thin-voiced bell, pulled by the blue-bloused sacristan in the upland 
chapel, calls the farm folk, the white-capped peasantry, together, by all 
their paths of the plain. The two-wheeled coburg, with its time- 
worn dull black leather head, makes its slow jogging way across the 
immense table-land; the white geese, with the goose-keeper, move 
slow straggling over the fields. 

Roquette sees Clémentine hurriedly—yes, she is very ill. He 
manages to send down, for half an hour, a famou sman from Paris, a 
physician, who examines briefly, and gives directions, looks at his 
watch and catches the next train; “ cases” as bad as Clémentine’s, and 
griefs more important than the Curé’s, waiting him in Paris, 
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One day it is over. 

She had said one night, in the weakness of just passing delirium, 
“Not the great bell! only Fulbert, which is next to the paupers’.” 
Strange fancy, the Curé guessed,—a fancy that she lay at Chartres, and 
must be buried there. ‘That was soon over. She recognised the Curé 
later on, and knew she was again in the familiar village, and held his 
_— in token of great kindness—of the one faithful love her life had 

own. 

She died, and three days afterwards they buried her—he and the 
sacristan and the village folk and the husband from Paris — in 
the churchyard of Le Coudry, opposite the big door to the west, by 


which priest and sacristan, children and farmer folk, go in on the 
Sunday. 
* * « * * * * 

After a second bankruptcy, Adrien Roquette, aided by his friends, 
did really make a fortune rapidly ; and a little while ago he came 
down to Chartres, somewhat radiant in his prosperity, when Clémen- 
tine lay quietly in the churchyard of Le Coudry. “ Yes, it was very 
terrible,” he hastened to say ; strange things had happened to him. 
What trouble he had had! Who could have foreseen it? And poor 
Clémentine! But in speculation you lose two fortunes, you know, 
before you can keep a third. 

And old Monsieur Devallet ?—seventy-three ; firm seemingly as 
years before, flowing hair still iron grey, lines softened and saddened 
about the mouth, just so the stranger sees him, who walks out from 
Chartres some Sunday, as I said at the beginning. The old Curé is 
carrying still with him his lonely sorrow, which is more than expia- 
tion ; and carrying it with him to the end, whenever end may be. 
There comes as yet no change nor break. His days vary but with the 
seasons. The prayer trudged to betimes in the quiet coolness of 
the summer morning, or in the snows of winter; the visits to the 
hillside farm on very sick or very old; baptism; burial; the hours 
of reading the familiar books; the pacing of the narrow garden ;—all 
the permitted, the now possible pleasure, all the repeated task-work, 
uninspired and dull, of that quite solitary life. 

Seventy-three ! 





Bolingbroke. 
MAN AND STATESMAN. 


———— 


Tue St. Johns were of ancient lineage. William St. John held an 
important command at the battle of Hastings, and afterwards allied 
himself by marriage with one of the oldest of the Saxon families ; 
thus blending in his posterity the best blood of the two dominant 
races. The celebrated St. John of the Rebellion and Common- 
wealth days was an illegitimate offshoot of the same stock; his 
daughter Johanna married Sir Walter St. John of Battersea, the 
head of the legitimate house, and their grandson was Henry St. John, 
afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, the subject of the present article. My 
Lady Johanna seems to have inherited much of the gloom and 
sternness of her father ; and the house at Battersea, in which young 
Henry was born in 1678, seems not to have been a cheerful abode. 
Thereafter he complained of being set to read the interminable 
lucabrations of prosy divines, and he tells us of portentous yawning 
and unutterable weariness; out of which came possibly, as it has done 
in so many similar cases, that disgust for religion which he manifested 
throughout his life. Notwithstanding the puritanism of his elders, 
however, the boy was sent to Eton, and afterwards to Christ’s College. 
Not in study, but in the wildest dissipation, according to the custom 
of the youth of the time, did he pass these early years, and he left the 
university without taking a degree. His curriculum finished, he 
took up his abode in London, where he continued the same course of 
riot, kept the most expensive mistress in town, made love to pretty 
orange-girls—to one of whom he addressed a tolerably good copy of 
verses, still extant, expostulating upon her infidelities—drank deeply, 
and, according to Goldsmith, once went so far as, in company with 
some boon companions, to run naked through the Park; which is a 
very pretty glimpse of the manners of the age. During 1698-9 
he made the inevitable grand tour, to add foreign vices to those of 
native growth ; returned to England in 1700, and married. His wife 
was the daughter of Sir Henry Winchescomb, the descendant of the 
famous Jack of Newbury. The marriage was evidently an arrange- 
ment of his parents, to which he acquiesced in a spirit of indifference ; 
its objects to wean him from his licentious courses, and give him a wife 
with a pretty jointure and estate. There was never any affection 
upon his side. She was a most excellent and amiable young lady, and 
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deserved a better fate; but she had neither wit nor accomplishments, 
was homely and somewhat insipid, as young ladies reared in the 
country were in those days, and was more fitted to be the partner of 
some good-natured squire than of the brilliant and erratic youth who 
had been chosen for her. Upon’ his marriage his father and grand- 
father settled upon him estates in Wilts, Surrey, and Middlesex. 

The next year (1701), at the age of twenty-three, he commenced 
his public career. Wootton Basset had been in the nomination of the 
St. Johns for centuries, and it was as the representative of that borough 
he first entered the House of Commons. He had every physical quali- 
fication in his favour to make a mark in the political arena ; his features 
were strikingly handsome and of an aristocratic type, his eyes brilliant 
and piercing, his stature tall, his bearing distinguished, his voice 
powerful, melodious, and persuasive. 

A few months previously another aspirant for parliamentary honours 
had taken his seat for the first time—a heavy, dull, coarse-looking 
young man, with a broad red face, who broke down in his maiden 
speech, and who was regarded as only another unit to the benches of 
dumb plethoric country gentlemen. His name was Ropert WALPOLE. 
Strange that these hereafter-to-be deadly rivals should have com- 
menced their political life almost simultaneously. Very marked was 
the contrast between their débuts upon the stage of St. Stephens; 
while Walpole stammered and stuttered amidst the jeers of the House, 
St. John burst upon it like a meteor, revealing, by his impassioned 
eloquence, that a new and brilliant genius had been added to its ranks. 
He attached himself from the first to Harley, then Speaker and leader 
of the Tory party in the Commons. There were two, and only two, 
points of agreement between these men—both were descended from 
Presbyterian families, and both, by a strange anomaly, became the 
leaders of the Church and King party; in all else they were totally 
dissimilar. Harley was, by nature as well as training, a Presbyterian, 
and had in his disposition a certain vein of religious feeling which 
was never wholly stifled ; beyond this he was indolent, dull of intellect, 
and with a very small capacity for statesmanship. St. John was a 
freethinker, contemptuous of all forms of religion, possessed of untiring 
energy, acute penetration, and talents of the first order. 

Tt was a stirring time in which he entered Parliament: the war of 
the Spanish succession was then impending, and the grand alliance 
against France had been formed. The death of King William, how- 
ever, would probably have detached this country from the combination, 
had not Louis been so indiscreet as to acknowledge the son of James 
the Second as King of England. This aroused the indignant fury of all 
parties, and sent us hot into war. With the accession of Anne the 
Tories came into power. Three years after he had first taken his seat 
in the house, at the age of twenty-six, St. John was created Secretary 
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of War—a rise probably unprecedented in its rapidity, and a proof of 
the estimation in which his talents were held by his colleagues. It 
has been said that it was to Marlborough he was indebted for: the post. 
It is in favour of this supposition that during several years. we find 
them holding a friendly correspondence ; St. John, although his party 
was strongly opposed to the continuation of the war, wrote him the 
most enthusiastic congratulations on all his great victories, and was a 
supporter of the bill which settled upon him the Manor of Wood- 
stock. At Harley’s dismissal St. John, still adhering to the fortunes 
of his friend, resigned, and retired to Bucklersbury, his wife’s seat near 
Newbury. Now began that querulous wail over the dust and ashes 
of all human aspirations which became the burden of his song through 
life. But such complainings did not prevent him using his leisure 
to profitable account, and it was now for the first. time that he 
earnestly applied himself to study, in order to supply the deficiencies of 
a neglected education. One of his recent biographers thus describes 
his home and mode of life at this period; it is quitea picture of “the 
fine old English gentleman ” of Queen Anne’s days: 


“His fine estate and grounds (Bucklersbury), beautiful gardens, stately 
woods in the background, and a mansion of the Elizabethan type, with its 
picturesque gables, carved cornices, and ornamental buttresses, a clear 
income from this property of three thousand a year, all derived from his 
wife, who did the honours of the house with much grace and refinement, 
and who really adored her husband as much as he would allow her to do,. 
with his own wealth, rank, position in the state, youth, genius, seemed to 
make the Secretary’s cup of worldly bliss very full. He had several 
gardeners, who took his own orders for all improvements and delighted 
to gratify his taste. He had a huntsman and a pack of hounds, whose 
deep notes might be heard in the stables. They all knew their master 
at his approach, and every hound he also knew by name. He would soon 
be surrounded by his dogs, calling first for one and then for another, and 
taking care to remember and be remembered by them all. He would 
inquire about the crops of wheat in this or that field as earnestly as though 
his fortune and life depended upon the harvest. He would make one ina 
group of country neighbours, listen to all their gossip, and smoke with 
them pipes of tobacco. He would relate to a visitor the history of his 
wife’s ancestor, the famous Jack of Newbury, whose picture hung in the 
hall, And pleasanter than all was it to see the Secretary and his wife doing 
especial honour to a guest, by themselves marching before him to his 
chamber with the large candlesticks in their hands, and the servants 
bringing up the rear in the old country style.” 


In this quiet and primitive manner did he pass the interregnum of 
his political life. 

In the meantime the nation was becoming surfeited with victories 
and weary of the burden of taxation. Marlborough’s star was fast 
setting ; the insolence and tyranny of his duchess at length roused 
even the cowed spirit of her royal mistress to resistance, and the 
treachery of one of her own minions completed her ruin. She had 
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placed Abigail Hill, one of her poor relations, near the Queen’s person 
as a femme de chambre, to keep her nest warm during her absence. 
Abigail Hill married, and became Mrs. Masham; by-and-by she 
conceived the daring ambition of supplanting her patroness in the 
royal favour and confidence, and played her game so well that in the 
course of time she succeeded. While the Whigs courted the Marl- 
boroughs, the Tories paid adulation to the new favourite ; plunder 
was the object of both ladies: the Duchess had enriched herself at the 
expense of the country ; the femme de chambre wished to do the same, 
and did. The political game was played entirely by these two women, 
it was they who held the trump cards, and the Ministers could play 
only into their hands. Harley, by Mrs. Masham’s contrivance, was 
admitted up the back stairs to secret interviews with the Queen. How 
little poor Anne was mistress of her own actions is proved by an 
anecdote related by Swift in his ‘Memoirs relating to the Changes in 
the Queen’s Ministry.’ The Whigs had begun to suspect the intrigue 
that was going on. 


“These suspicions,” he says, “made it hard for her Majesty and Mr. 
Harley to have private interviews: neither had he made use of the oppor- 
tunities he had met with to open himself so much to her as she seemed to 
expect and desired; although Mrs. Masham, in right of her station in the 
bedchamber, had taken all proper occasions of pursuing what Mr. Harley 
had begun. In this critical juncture the Queen, hemmed in and as it were 
imprisoned by the Duchess of Marlborough and her creatures, was at a 
loss how to proceed. One evening a letter was brought to Mr. Harley all 
dirty, and by the hand of a very ordinary messenger. He read the super- 
scription, and saw it was the Queen’s writing. He sent for the messenger, 
who said he knew not whence the letter came; but that it was delivered 
him by an under gardener—I forget whether of Hampton Court or 
Kensington.” 


Dr. Sacheverell’s famous sermon turned the ebbing tide, petitions 
poured in from all parts of the country condemning the Ministers 
and their policy, and the Queen took advantage of this disposition of 
the nation to bring back the Tories to power. Harley was created Earl 
of Oxford, and St. John emerged from his retirement to be made 
Secretary of State. Marlborough alone retained his post as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, simply because there was no one to take his place. 
Godolphin in a fit of spleen broke his staff of office, and thereby 
further embittered the Queen against his party. 

Neither marriage nor politics had weaned St. John from the 
dissipated habits of his youth; his amours were still as shameless and 
indiscriminate as ever, and he indulged in wine to excess. We find 
frequent references to his drinking propensities in Swift’s ‘ Journal 
to Stella.’ In one place (January 18, 1710), describing a dinner 
at Harley's, Swift writes: 


“Harley went away at seven, and the Secretary and I stayed with the 
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rest of the company till eleven; I would then have had him come away, 
but he was in for it, and though he swore he would come away at that 
flask there I left him.” 


_ Under another entry (April 5, 1711) we read: 


“T called this evening to see Mr. Secretary, who had been very ill with 
the gravel and pain in his back, by Burgundy and Champagne added to 
the sitting up all night at business, etc.” 


Hard drinking was the predominant vice, no one was free from it, 
not even the prim Addison; men boasted of their achievements in 
that line, and he who could swallow his four bottles and yet walk 
steadily had something to be proud of. In after years St. John 
suffered a martyrdom from the strain he put upon his physical and 
mental powers at this period. One night passed in riotous debauch, 
the next in writing despatches; he was frequently at his desk from 
ten in the morning until eight at night, without allowing himself 
time for food or drink; then he would hurry home to snatch a hasty 
meal, or more frequently drop in at Mat Prior’s, who lodged in Duke 
Street, Westminster, and sup on a bone of mutton. His scrupulous 
care in conducting his political correspondence strikingly contrasted 
with Harley’s negligence ; all important letters were written by his: 
own hand, and only one clerk was in any way taken into confidence. 

It was at the close of the year 1709 that Swift was first introduced 
to the two Ministers. The Whigs, neither of this reign (except 
Halifax), nor of the two succeeding ones, were any friends to literature 
or literary men, and the long dictatorship of that Vandal Walpole 
was one of the primary causes of the Bceotianism into which the 
nation sank during the age of the Second George. Addison was: 
dragged out of his garret only to write a poem upon Blenheim ; but 
for that he might have starved there. Swift, reared in Whiggism 
under the roof of Sir William Temple, finding no hope of advancement 
in that quarter, went over to the Tories; it may be answered that he 
fared little better with them, but that was the fault of his own pen 
and the prejudices of the Queen. The Ministers strove hard to serve 
him. Swift and Prior, constant guests at the tables of both Harley 
and St. John, were treated upon terms of the most perfect equality,. 
and neither of these statesmen, when raised to the peerage, would 
permit any retrenchment of the old familiarity ; it was always Harry 
and Jonathan and Mat, although Prior was only the son of a tavern 
keeper. How powerful an ally they had lost in the Irish parson was 
soon revealed to the Whigs in the scathing pages of the ‘ Examiner,” 
especially in that terrible No. 10, which so fiercely attacked their 
war policy, their allies, and the Duchess of Marlborough. 

Party feeling now rose to the most absurd as well as to the most 
oppressive heights. The ladies proclaimed their politics by wearing 
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their patches on different sides of the face, by sitting on different 
sides of the theatre, and the first question put bya young lady or 
gentleman on their introduction was, “ What party are you?” It was 
at this period the October Club was founded, concerning which Swift 
writes in his ‘ Journal to Stella’ (Feb. 18, 1711): 


“We are plagued here with an October Club; that is, a set of above a 
hundred Parliament men of the country who drink October beer at home, 
and meet every evening at a tavern near the Parliament, to consult affairs 
and drive things on to extremes against the Whigs, to call the old Ministry 
to account, and get off five or six heads.” 


Although no Whig pamphlet ever approached the virulence and 
personality of the satires of Swift, Arbuthnot, and Mrs. Manly (a 
female political writer, the author of ‘ Atalantis’), St. John was a 
bitter persecutor of the press; every paper that could be in any way 
‘strained into a libel upon his party was seized, and the publisher 
severely punished. After the long vacation of 1711, no fewer than 
fourteen printers and publishers were placed at the bar and bound over 
on their own recognizances. Some sermons of Fleetwood, Bishop of 
St. Asaph, that were supposed to reflect upon the conduct of the 
Ministers, were burned by the hangman in Palace Yard; and the 
heaviest of all blows was dealt upon the press by the passing of the 
Stamp Act. 

To conclude a peace was the first object of the Tory policy. The 
war of the Spanish succession had indeed commenced under a Tory 
Government, but, as Macaulay observes, it wasa Whig war, to carry out 
Whig ideas. Louis had offered most favourable terms of peace at 
Gertruydenberg—far better than those accepted several years later— 
but the Whigs broke off the conference by proposing conditions im- 
possible for France to accept. The blame of continuing the ‘war has 
perhaps been too entirely cast upon Marlborough ; the whole of his 
party was equally eager to prolong the struggle. Although the 
Tories held the government, the great Duke at the head of a victorious 
army was still a formidable enemy, and to crush his power was a 
necessity for the preservation of their own. St. John acknowledges 
this in his celebrated letter to Wyndham : 


“T am afraid,” he says, “that the principal spring of our actions was to 
have the government of the state in our own hands; that our principal 
views were the conservation of this power, great employments to ourselves, 
and great opportunities of rewarding those who had helped to raise us, to 
break the body of the Whigs, to render their supports useless to them, and 
to fill the employments of the kingdom down to the meanest with Tories.” 


To Marlborough were offered the most insulting and humiliating 
terms ; to retain his post he must abandon his party, ally himself with 
the Tories, acquiesce in his wife’s disgrace and even separate from her. 
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Such conditions were as a matter of course at once rejected, and he 
was thereupon dismissed from his command. 

In the meantime fresh intrigues were hatching in the bedchamber. 
The Duchess of Somerset, a Whig, was undermining Mrs. Masham in 
the favour of the Queen ; this created a panic among the Ministry, and 
fear drove them to more arbitrary measures. The Opposition still 
had ‘a majority in the House of Lords which refused to ratify any 
terms of peace that permitted a Bourbon to hold territory in Spain or 
the Indies; a difficulty which was surmounted by the creation of 
twelve new peers. This was the time of Marlborough’s disgrace and 
Walpole’s committal to the Tower. 

St. John hated the Dutch and their allies as much even as he did 
the Whigs. Writing to Thomas Harley (May 10, 1712), he says: 


“T confess I begin to wish that the Dutch may continue obstinate rather 
than submit to the Queen’s measures, since we do not want them either to 
make or support the peace, and since it will be better settled without their 
concurrence than with it.” 


The States-General wrote to the Queen complaining of the proposed 
desertion of England, but their letter was condemned both by a 
resolution of the Commons and in the address from the Throne. 

St. John, as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, or: “ Secretary of State 
for the Northern Department,” as the office was then styled—that of 
home affairs being the Southern Department—and Harley, as Lord 
Treasurer, formed the entire executive ; and indeed this duality might 
befurther reduced toa unit in the single person of St. John, who, little 
assisted by his indolent colleague, single-handed, directed the great 
Tory majority and conducted the whole policy of the Government. 
Already, however, there were mutterings of disagreements between 
the two Ministers, that afterwards broke into a very tempest of hatred. 
Harley was jealous of the Secretary’s popularity at the October Club ; 
St. John was annoyed that he had not been raised to the peerage at 
the same time as the Lord Treasurer. Then came the attempted 
assassination by Guiscard, which won Harley so much popularity ; the 
Secretary protested the blow had been meant for him—an assertion to 
which the circumstances of the case would give some colour. It is 
from this period Swift dates the commencement of their animosity. 

St. John obtained his patent of nobility just one year after Harley ; 
but he had aspired to an earldom, and the title of viscount only filled 
him with bitterness and mortification. Immediately afterwards he 
went over to Paris, in the hope of hastening the peace negotiations. 
There his reception was magnificent, crowds followed his carriage 
in the streets; when he went to the theatre, the whole audience rose to 
receive him, and he became the lion of the hour. 

It is a much disputed point, which has never been satisfactorily 
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cleared up, whether Bolingbroke, as I shall now call him, had not 
a secret interview with James Stuart at this time. An article in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review’ (vol. lxxi.), written I believe by Lord 
Brougham, contains much curious evidence obtained from the French 
State Paper Office in support of the affirmative proposition, but the 
Memoirs of the Duc de Berwick, perhaps the most reliable source of 
information we have upon the subject, give no hint of such a meeting. 
And had it taken place the Duke, who was fully in the confidence of 
his brother James, must have known it. Bolingbroke asserts that he 
saw the Prince only at the opera, and there at too great a distance 
off to admit of speech; and again we can scarcely believe that an 
English Minister at so critical a period would have been so mad, 
whatever might have been his inclinations, as to commit an indiscretion 
which, if discovered, must have irretrievably ruined both himself and 
his party. That there were suspicions against him appears, however, 
from the fact that, upon his return to England, a portion of the 
foreign correspondence was given over to his colleague, Lord Dart- 
mouth, the Secretary for the Southern Department. 

In 1713 was signed the famous treaty of Utrecht. It must be con- 
fessed that England obtained but little compensation, except Gibraltar, 
for her vast expenditure of blood and treasure, and that the terms of 
the treaty left the critical question of the Spanish succession in almost 
the same position as it was when the war began. The Duc d’Anjou 
still sat upon the throne of Spain, and the French openly pronounced 
his renunciation of the French crown invalid and contrary to the laws 
of the country ; on the other hand, Charles, the rival claimant, having, 
upon the death of his elder brother, succeeded to the dominions of 
Austria, had become equally ineligible from a European point of view, 
since his accession would have united the empire with Spain—a com- 
bination as much to be dreaded as the other. But neither the Whigs 
nor the Tories were guided by patriotic sentiments, revenge and plunder 
was the motto of both; there was no political honesty among either. 

In the commercial treaty, however, with which ,he proposed to 
supplement the treaty of peace, Bolingbroke displayed a broadness of 
view so far in advance of his age that it has been realised only in our 
own. The conception of such a project is alone sufficient to stamp 
him as a statesman of exceptional powers. But the very suggestion 
of reciprocal commerce with France raised a howl of horror from all 
parties ; the utter ruin of all our manufactories, and indeed of the 
country, was prophesied upon all sides; the storm was irresistible, and 
the bill was lost. The following extracts from his letters display the 
mind of a far-seeing statesman. The first is from a despatch to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, then at Paris: 


“T believe it will be of use to insinuate to M.tde Torcy that as among 
other things here the factious people intend, by their opposition to the 
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settlement of any trade with France, to keep the nations estranged from 
each other, to cultivate the prejudices which have been formerly raised, 
and which, during two long wars, have taken deep root, and also to prevent 
the wearing them out, which would be the natural necessary consequence 
of an open advantageous trade; so we, on our part, and the Ministers of 
France on theirs, ought to counterwork their designs, and to finish what 
relates to commerce more in the character of statesmen than merchants.” 


Again, he writes to Prior, who was attached to the embassy : 


“Now the most effectual way of preventing this war is certainly an open 
and advantageous commerce between the two kingdoms. Nothing unites 
like interest; and once our people have felt the sweets of carrying on a 
trade with France under reasonable regulations, the artifices of Whiggism 
will have less effect upon them.” 


All this time the dissensions between the Secretary and Treasurer 
continued to increase until the two all but came to blows; by means 
of patronages and large bribes Bolingbroke had contrived to take his 
colleague’s place in the good graces of Mrs. Masham, and to concoct 
with her a conspiracy for his overthrow. But a more potent spirit 
than either—Death—was about to scatter all these fine plans to the 
winds. The health of the Queen was sinking daily, and the thoughts 
of all parties were turned.-towards her successor. All were eager to 
secure themselves upon both sides; many commenced a secret corre- 
spondence with Hanover and St. Germain’s at the same time, as 
Marlborough, Godolphin, and others had been doing for a consider- 
able period. To our present ideas of political integrity there is some- 
thing infinitely base and dishonest in the conduct of these men. And 
yet it is not altogether without excuse; revolutionary periods have 
always been vicious and corrupt, a sense of instability develops all the 
selfish instincts of our nature, and each man’s motto is sauve qui peut. 
The Jacobite party was still powerful, the accession of the Elector of 
Hanover had no stronger security than an Act of Parliament passed 
by a section of the House of Commons, he was on the other side of 
the channel—a very important consideration—and the enormous excite- 
ment created by the sermon and trial of Sacheverell indicated a state 
of public feeling that might at any moment bring the Stuarts back 
by a coup @état ere King George could set foot on English ground. 
Godolphin, upon his fall, in 1709, wrote to St. Germain’s : 


“ Harley, I hope, will restore the King, but he will make France necessary 
to that measure : I designed to have done the business alone.” 


Marlborough wrote in yet stronger terms, after his disgrace,—that 
the eyes of the people would be opened, that they would see their 
interests in restoring the King: 


Pius I perceive such a change in his favour,” he continues, “ that I think it 
impossible but he must succeed; let there be no retrospect. All that has 
VOL. L. G 
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been done since the revolution must be confirmed. His business is to gain 
all by offending none. As for myself, I take God to witness that what I 
have done for many years was neither from spleen to the royal family, 
nor ill-will to their cause, but to humble the power of France—a service as 
useful to the King as it is beneficial to his kingdom.” (Stuart Papers.) 


It is more than probable there was not the slightest sincerity in 
these protestations, no more than in similar ones made to the Elector 
by the same men; it was simply, to use a turf but expressive phrase, 
hedging. 

During that time of sickness conscience undoubtedly pricked the 
Queen for her unnatural desertion of her family, and she would have 
much preferred the crown descending to her brother to leaving it to 
George of Hanover. Her confidante, Mrs. Masham, must have been 
aware of this disposition, and through her the Ministers. Bolingbroke 
opened negotiations with young James in 1713; but the religion was 
the stumbling-block—the Prince would not renounce his creed, and a 
Catholic king of England was an impracticability. Oxford, although, 
of all the leading politicians of the day, he was probably by disposition 
the least favourable to Jacobitism, was of necessity drawn into these 
intrigues, and we find the two statesmen in their quarrels betwitting 
each other with favouring the Pretender. In the meanwhile the 
Whigs were being rapidly dispossessed of all offices, and Tories and 
Jacobites put in their places, many of the latter being found even in 
the army, the command of which was given to the Duke of Ormond, 
notoriously an adherent of the Stuarts. It was proposed that Prince 
James should be secretly introduced into England, that the Queen 
should personally plead for him before both Houses of Parliament, and 
at the end of her speech there should be a cowp de théatre—He is here! 
etc. But Oxford, sluggish, timid, and cautious, and with no stomach 
for the business, could not be brought to any positive declaration. 
Bolingbroke worked harder than ever for his dismissal ; the Duchess 
of Somerset and Mrs. Masham, laying aside their mutual jealousies for 
a time, made common cause with the Seeretary—and my Lord 
Treasurer fell. 

Hour by hour the bulletins of the Queen’s health became more hope- 
less. On the 30th of July a council was called. Suddenly, in the 
midst of the deliberations, the doors were thrown open, and the Dukes 
of Argyle and Somerset entered and took their seats at the table. 
This intrusion of the enemy struck all with dismay, and defeated all 
their plans. The treasurership, for which Bolingbroke had been so 
long intriguing, was given to Shrewsbury, a moderate Tory ; but the 
Whigs, by their firmness and energy, became masters of the situation. 
Stanhope took measures to secure the Tower and the persons of all 
known Jacobites; four regiments were called to London, seven 
battalions were summoned from Ostend, an embargo was laid upon all 
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the seaports, and Life Guards were kept in the saddle day and night 
ready to proclaim King George. 

The Queen died on the Ist of August. “The Earl of Oxford 
removed on Tuesday; the Queen died on Sunday. What a world is 
this! and how does Fortune banter us!” So wrote Bolingbroke to 
Swift. Although he had publicly protested he would never serve the 
House of Hanover, we find him now writing a letter of congratulation 
to King George: “ Your Majesty’s enemies are now no more, and I 
pray they may never come to life again.” His letter was unanswered. 
A fortnight afterwards he was dismissed from all his employments, 
and his papers were sealed, not before the more important, however, 
had been extracted. He retired into the country; but the prepara- 
tions for his impeachment and warnings of the dangers that menaced 
him, artfully instilled by Marlborough, struck him with panic, and 


in the March of the following year (1715) he fled, in disguise, to 
France. 


“On his arrival in Paris,” says Berwick, “I saw him privately, and he 
confirmed to me the good disposition of affairs in England; but thinking it 
was not prudent to yet mix himself in the affairs of the young King, he 
retired to Lyons, whence, after some months, our friends requested him to 
return to Paris.” 


In July, however, some days before the bill of attainder against him 
was introduced into the Commons, although he afterwards endeavoured 
to excuse this action by pleading his impeachment as the cause, he 
accepted the office of Secretary of State to James Stuart. The act 
was scarcely committed ere, by his own confession, it was repented of, 
but an Earl’s patent, for which he had hungered, being attached to it, 
he could not resist the bait. The Pretender’s Court was made up of 
Jesuits, begging friars, and Irish adventurers, all of whom hated 
Bolingbroke as a personage sure to become inimical to their interests. 
By these people the Prince was entirely ruled, and their councils were 
preferred to those of the brilliant statesman who had so rashly espoused 
his cause. He was kept in ignorance of the most important move- 
ments, even the rising of the Earl of Mar, which was undertaken against 
his most earnest advice. In this petty Court of priests and vagabonds, 
women were as potent as they had been in Queen Anne’s chambers, 
and women were employed to destroy his credit with his new master. 
Ormond’s mistress (this duke had fled from England about the same 
time as Bolingbroke, and hated him) and some of her associates reported 
to James certain disrespectful expressions the Secretary had used 
against him in their presence; his mind being already prepared by 
others of his creatures, he fell into a violent passion, and dismissed him 
with ignominy. The accusation was probably true, for Bolingbroke 
was strangely indiscreet and outspoken in his cups, and at such times 
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never could dissemble his sentiments. His rage and mortification may 
be imagined. Mary of Modena endeavoured to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. “May my arm rot off if ever I use my sword or my pen in 
their service again,” was his indignant reply. And he kept his word. 
What he had seen and what he had experienced cured him of 
Jacobitism for the rest of his life. 

After this quarrel he was sent for by Lord Stair, the English Am- 
bassador, who was well disposed towards him, and who held out hopes 
of pardon. He assured him he was ready to inform the King of 
all his experience might suggest, to frustrate the designs of his 
Majesty’s enemies, and that he would do all he could to show the 
English Jacobites the kind of man the Pretender was. “ But,” he 
concluded, “ to consent to betray private persons, or to reveal secrets 
which might have been confided to me, would be to dishonour me for 
ever.” And so he wrote letters to his friends, exposing the weakness 
of the Stuart cause, and dissuading them against all connection with it. 
James sent epistles to his English supporters, filled with false accusa- 
tions against his late Secretary, and denouncing him in the most 
virulent terms. There was no man so well hated by all parties as 
the ex-Minister. But the cry of treachery was unjust ; he who would 
not have become disgusted, after an initiation into the mysteries of 
St. Germain, with the Pretender and his cause must have been either 
the vilest or most contemptible of mankind. We have also to re- 
member that he had been most shamefully treated. The testimony 
of the Duc de Berwick is strongly in his favour: 


“ How Bolingbroke acted for King James whilst he managed his affairs, 
and I owe him the justice to say he left nothing undone of what he could 
do; he moved heaven and earth to obtain supplies, but was always put off 
by the Court of France; and though he saw through their pretexts and 
complained of them, yet there was no other power to which he could 
apply.” 

Believing that a full pardon would be speedily granted him, he 
composed his celebrated letter to Sir William Wyndham, in which he 
entered into an elaborate defence of his own political conduct, and 
unsparingly exposed the weakness and the designs of the Jacobites ; 
it was intended as a quid pro quo for the expected pardon, and the 
information it contained would have been of great value to the 
Government ; but, as time passed on and his sentence remained un- 
revoked, he withheld it from publication. It was not given to the 
world until after his death. 

In 1717 his wife died ; they had lived separate for some time before 
he left England, and at her demise she willed Bucklersbury away 
from him. Poor lady, her life had known all the wretchedness of an 


ill-assorted union. She loved her husband, but hers was not a nature 
to enthral that fiery spirit. 
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“As to my temper,” she wrote in one of her letters to Swift, “if it is 
possible, I am more insipid and dull than ever; except in some places, and 
there I am a little fury, especially if they dare mention my dear lord with- 
out respect, which sometimes happens.” 


There are several references to this lady in Swift’s ‘ Diary to Stella,’ 
all indicative of her being of an amiable and affectionate disposition. 

But that, united to a kindred soul, Bolingbroke was capable of 
conjugal love is proved by his second marriage. While in Paris 
he fell in love with the Marquise de Villette, a lady two years older 
than himself, yet still beautiful, and gifted with much wit and many 
brilliant accomplishments—her effigy may still be seen beside his 
own in old Battersea Church—she succeeded in fixing his truant 
heart, though perhaps not his fidelity. He married her after his 
wife’s death. She loved him devotedly, changed her religion for his 
sake, and never during the after years did his affection for her abate. 
She had a beautiful place, called La Source, near Orleans, and to this 
sweet solitude they retired. He resumed his philosophical studies, 
wrote his thoughts on exile, and, with a heart burning to plunge 
once more into the great battle of the world, discoursed eloquently 
upon the vanity of human wishes and the blessings of retirement. 
Over his green-house was inscribed, “ Hic ver assiduum, atque alienis 
mensibus estas ;” and over the passage leading to his study, 
“Fallientis semita vita.’ Here he was visited by Voltaire, who 
conceived a great admiration for him, heightened perhaps by the 
fact that his host was then diligently studying the different systems 
of chronology, for the purpose of disproving that of the Jews. 

In the meantime he was exerting himself to the utmost to procure 
the reversal of his attainder. The King was not unfavourable to him, 
he had a few friends, but his enemies’ name was legion ; and the most 
bitter and powerful of all was the now great autocrat, Sir Robert 
Walpole, who determinedly opposed his recall. And so years of 
striving and anxiety passed on, and he was still obliged to content 
himself in rural solitude with books and writing, or with his gun and 
dogs, or in superintending the rebuilding of his house; rising and 
going to bed with the sun, and all the time assuring his correspondents 
that it was the only wise and happy mode of passing existence, and 
all the time the worm gnawing at his heart. 

In 1725 his sentence of exile was repealed ; but the grace did not 
extend to the restoration of his property. ‘Two years later a bribe of 
£11,000 procured him the aid of the King’s mistress, the Duchess of 
Kendal. The effects of this were soon apparent. His Majesty 
recommended Bolingbroke’s case to the Minister ; but Walpole, still 
inveterate against him, and yet more afraid of offending his party, 

‘ took no action until the King, urged on by the sultana, laid upon him 
@ peremptory command. Then, unwillingly, and only after much 
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opposition, Sir Robert passed a bill which removed the ban of 
forfeiture, but not those disabilities which precluded him taking his 
seat in the House of Peers, or holding any public employment. 

“Tired with suspense,” he wrote to Swift (London, July 24, 1725), 
“the only insupportable misfortune of life, I desired, after nine years 
of autumnal promises and vernal excuses, a decision; and very little 
cared what the decision was, provided it left me at liberty to settle abroad, 
or put me on a foot of living agreeably at home. The wisdom of the 
nation has thought fit, instead of granting so reasonable a request, to 
pass an Act which, fixing my fortune unalterably to this country, fixes my 
person here also; and those who had the least mind to see me in England 
have made it impossible for me to live anywhere else. Here I am then 
two-thirds restored, my person safe (unless I meet hereafter with harder 
treatment than even that of Sir Walter Raleigh), and my estate with all 
the other property I have acquired, or may acquire, secured tome. But 
the attainder is kept carefully and prudently in force, lest so corrupt a 
member should come again into the House of Lords, and his bad leaven 
should sour that sweet untainted mass.” 

Filled with disappointment he purchased an estate, Dawley, near 
Uxbridge, spent £23,000 upon improving and embellishing it, and 
called ita farm. Yet he led a farmer’s life ; dressed like a farmer ; rose 
at five, went to bed at nine; dined off mutton broth, beans and bacon, 
and a barn-door fowl; superintended the haymaking, and piled up his 
own haycocks; or busied himself among his cows and horses and pigs. 
Hither came the gentle Gay, the witty Arbuthnot. Here, if it did 
not commence, was at least cemented his friendship with Pope, who 
journeyed from Twickenham almost daily to sit at his feet and listen 
and worship. He was indeed “his guide, philosopher, and friend ;” 
for the satirist, so cynical and arrogant to the rest of mankind, really 
worshipped Bolingbroke. Out of these communions came the ‘Essay 
on Man,’ that exposition of Bolingbroke’s philosophy ; and here were 
suggested the ‘ Imitations of Horace.’ ‘“ More than human, and little 
lower than the angels,” was the poet’s enthusiastic estimate of the 
fallen statesman. And hither, during his brief infrequent visits to 
England, came Jonathan Swift, with whom both constantly cor- 
responded; and here, through the hayfields and the meadows, 
wandered the wonderful trio, talking their philosophy and their 
polities, or reposing beneath the shadows of the trees upon the 
pleasant lawn ; the host pouring forth his stream of eloquence, the 
poet rapt and attentive, the divine respectful but cynical—the three 
finest intellects in all the land, but each with a heart full of dis- 
appointed hopes, of thwarted ambitions, of bitterness against the world. 
Vanitas vanitatum, all is vanity ; the golden apples of life are but 
Dead Sea fruit, and all the magnificent fabrics of our youthful dreams 
crumble to ashes in the realisms of our age. Once the trio was joined 
by a most illustrious visitor—even Voltaire! What a quartet! And 
to him Bolingbroke interpreted Bacon and Locke and Newton ; and 
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Swift read ‘Gulliver's Travels; and to all the great Frenclman 
listened with much enthusiasm, and to this communion owed much of 
his knowledge of England and English literature. 

Over the grotto was inscribed, “Satis beatus ruris honoribus.” (He 
was fond of mottoes.) Yet nevertheless he had again plunged into 
political intrigues. Some of the most powerful papers in Pulteney’s 
journal, the ‘Craftsman, were from his pen. It is said to have been 
by his instigation that the Prince of Wales, from whom he had great 
hopes, demanded his allowance to be increased to £100,000. He 
was certainly a visitor at Leicester House, was involved in the plots 
of that centre of discontent, and was the leader of that new party 
of discontented Whigs which espoused the cause of Frederick. 

But the hatred of the old Whigs and the slanders of the Jacobites 
still clung to him; he was unpopular with all parties, and that 
which he had espoused, finding his support more hurtful than 
advantageous, fell from him. Another load of bitterness was added to 
his already overcharged heart. His lavish expenditure upon Dawley 
had crippled his finances, and his father, from whom he would inherit 
the Battersea estate, still lived hale and hearty at over eighty years of 
age. Disappointed hopes and pecuniary embarrassments sent him 
back to France. This time he took up his abode at Chateauloup in 
Touraine, resumed his old French life of reading, writing, and 
hunting ; and Dawley was sold. 

There he remained until at last old Walter St. John departed this 
life and made room for his impatient heir. There had never been much 
liking or intercourse between them, and of late ‘years dislike and 
estrangement. Then Bolingbroke returned to England, never again 
to quit it. “I go into my own country as if I went into a strange 
country,” he said sadly, “and shall inhabit my own house as if I 
lodged at an inn.” 

The generation of his youth had almost passed away; Harley was 
long since dead, so were Marlborough and Pope ; and Swift, his constant 
friend, was a hopeless lunatic. Around him gathered a new generation, 
Murray, Lyttelton, Chesterfield, Wii1am Prrz, all curious to "see and 
listen to the veteran statesman, once so famous. But for years his 
health had been breaking, he was a martyr to the gout and to the 
excesses of his youthful days, and they found him dogmatic and 
pedantic, querulous and fretful, and one by one, their curiosity satiated, 
they fell away, except Chesterfield, who held to him to the last. 

It was in these latter days that Pope died, and there came that 
post mortem quarrel which reflects so disagreeably upon the characters 
of both, but more especially upon that of the poet. Bolingbroke had 
confided to him his ms. of the ‘Patriot King,’ requesting him to 
have some half-dozen copies printed for private circulation ; after his 
death the printer brought forth an impression of fifteen hundred 
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copies which had been hidden away all those years. Warburton 
asserted, and with much probability, that zeal for his friend's fame, and. 
an apprehension lest the ms. should be destroyed and so lost to the 
world, was the sole motive of this deception. Bolingbroke, however, 
was not to be appeased by such an excuse, and he employed Mallet to 
publish the transaction to the world with many vilifying comments. 
It was a harsh and cruel act to the memory of one who had so 
worshipped him. But at the same time there had come to light a far 
baser action of the dead satirist. The Duchess of Marlborough had 
sent him £1000 to suppress the character of Atossa, intended for 
herself ; and yet it was found inserted in the posthumous edition of 
the ‘ Moral Essays’ (Epistle 2)—a piece of meanness and treachery 
that must have aroused the angry scorn of any man in whom there 
existed one spark of honour. 

The rebellion of ’45 excited little interest in Bolingbroke’s breast, 
and he watched the result with calm indifference ; all such proclivities 
were long since extinguished, and his once furious Toryism had 
subsided into what at the present day would almost be construed into 
a philosophic Radicalism.* 

In 1750 he lost his beloved wife, who had long been in ill 
health. Thirty-three years of union had not weakened his love, and 
he survived her little more than a twelvemonth. Both are buried 
within old Battersea Church, close to which once stood the mansion 
of the St. Johns. 

He left the publication of his works to David Mallet; he had 
published but little during his life, and the world at large was 
ignorant that infidelity was numbered among his errors. The 
philosophical essays, in which he appears as so bitter an opponent of re- 
vealed religion and sacerdotal institutions, excited a great sensation, and 
added an obloquy to his memory that had even been spared to his life. 

As an author Bolingbroke is almost forgotten, and yet no man was 
ever a greater master of his mother tongue. Chesterfield says, 
“Until I read that work (the ‘ Patriot King’) I did not know the 
extent and power of the English language.” Chatham, in a letter to. 


* Such a construction may well be put upon the two following defini- 
tions: “A king is really nothing more than a supreme magistrate, in- 
stituted for the service of the community, which requires that the executive 
power should be vested in a single person. He hath indeed a crown on his. 
head, a sceptre in his hand, and velvet robes on his back, and he sits 
elevated on a throne, whilst others stand on the ground about him; and 
all this to denote that he is a king, and to draw the attention and reverence 
of the vulgar.” 

A bishop is “a man with a mitre on his head, a crosier in his hand, 
and lawn sleeves, and sits in a purple elbow chair, to denote that he is a 


bishop, and to excite the devotion of the multitude.” (Dissertation on 
Parties.) 
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his son, referring to another composition, says, “It should be studied 
and almost got by heart for the inimitable beauty of the style.” This. 
style, at once eloquent and easy, powerful and flexible, was the model 
of Burke, and probably more or less influenced all the great writers 
of the second half of the eighteenth century. Of his speeches, which 
contemporaries pronounced to have been Demosthenic in their 
splendour, and power of moving the passions, no sentence remains. 
Pitt, speaking of the lost treasures of intellect, once said he would 
sooner recover a speech of Bolingbroke’s than anything of antiquity. 
This was of course an outburst of extravagant enthusiasm; but there 
is little doubt that Bolingbroke was one of the greatest orators of 
modern times. 

Of his powers of statesmanship we have scarcely the means of 
judging ; his administration was one long battle with the Opposition, 
amidst a whirlwind of passions, the intensity of which we of the 
present day can scarcely estimate. Many of his acts appear to us: 
indefensibly tyrannical; but we must remember it was an age of 
violent measures ; the influence of the Whigs, even in their minority, 
was overwhelming, being as they were the founders of the reigning 
dynasty, and their opposition was so uncompromising that legislation 
was brought almost to a standstill. Yet it must be admitted that, 
with all his genius, eloquence, and brilliance, Bolingbroke had scarcely 
the qualifications of a statesman ; he was unstable, impatient, impulsive, 
indiscreet, too much the slave of the passion of the moment, to have 
been a safe pilot of the state vessel. What he might have been 
had the opportunity come to him in his maturer years, it would be 
useless to speculate upon, but his proposed commercial treaty with 
France and many doctrines enunciated in his writings give us 
glimpses of a mind that could advance into the future and soar above 
the petty distinctions of faction. 

He has been accused of ingratitude both to Marlborough and 
Walpole: in regard to the first, perhaps with reason; but party 
feeling was so strong in those days that men were helplessly borne- 
away by the current. As far as the latter is concerned, it is doubtful 
whether the great Whig Minister ever did an act that merited 
gratitude from any living soul; certainly Bolingbroke owed him 
no favour, since he opposed with all his might his recall from exile, 
the restitution of his estates, and effectually barred his readmission 
into political life. 

Bolingbroke has never been a popular character in English history ; 
he was too erratic, too brilliant, and, above all, most deadly sin in 
British eyes, he disregarded the formalities and proprieties—those 
iron fences within which we read judgment upon all men, and without 
which we believe no good can exist. We love not brilliancy in our 
public men, we like them solid and beefy, or if they ever fall into 
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enthusiasm it must be upon subjects upon which our insular prejudices 
are confirmed. A parallel might be drawn at this point, and at 
several others in the career of Bolingbroke, between him and a brilliant 
statesman of our own day, who is said to be his great admirer. 

Hypocrisy and inconsistency are among the foremost accusations 
brought against Bolingbroke by his traducers. ‘There is such a 
thing, however, as a dual life in a man. It is possible for a single 
mind to contain two opposing principles of equal strength, and 
according as the one or the other is acted upon by favourable circum- 
stances so does it dominate the individual. The love of study 
and retirement and the thirst for political power were probably 
pretty evenly balanced in Bolingbroke’s idiosyncrasy. Among his 
books, in the sweet solitude of the country, and the society of congenial 
minds, he would probably sincerely believe that he was leading the 
best of all possible lives; but whenever, by letter or conversation, or 
by hearing of some startling news, his thoughts were forced back to 
that other life, ambition was roused from its torpor and vented itself 
in querulous complaints; or, when the opportunity came, possessed 
him wholly. Again, the knowledge of neglected powers will gnaw in 
secret the most philosophic soul. We may possess wealth and all 
that goes to make up that vague idea which we define by the word 
happiness; but if our self-love be shocked by the image of triumphs 
won by others, whom we regard as inferior to ourselves, in that 
arena of arts, literature, science, or politics to which we have devoted 
our inmost heart, the worm will gnaw unceasingly. 

Of his moral character, it may be said that Bolingbroke was neither 
better nor worse than the menof his age. The licentiousness of 
Charles the Second’s reign, discountenanced in the purer court of 
Anne, had been little abated under that of Dutch William, and became 
as bad as ever under the First George. The fury of factions made 
every man an intriguer, and consequently false, dishonest, servile, 
arrogant, and in fact an unscrupulous time-server. The moral 
standard of such times was necessarily very low, and upon that ever- 
shifting gauge the comparative vice or virtue of mankind will ever 
depend. 

Yet, with all these deductions, it must be confessed that Bolingbroke 
is searcely to be loved; throughout his life we find no instance of 
noble generosity, of lofty self-sacrifice, to redeem the many instances 


of moral turpitude, of selfish egotism, and implacable resentments 
with which its records are sullied. 











Htancois Villon. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


ir is now some twelve years since I first made the acquaintance of 
Francois Villon. I was wandering at the time among the con- 
ventional and deserted paths of fourteenth and fifteenth century 
literature. One day, having only known him before as a name 
in the story of French literature, and an object of unintelligible 
admiration to Gautier, I opened Villon’s book and came upon— 
aman. He sprang into existence before me as I read: I did not 
immediately comprehend the full power of his genius, nor did I then 
wholly realize the conditions of his life. These things took time 
to grow; but the effigies of the man were so real, so vivid, as to make 
his surroundings of secondary importance. As he appeared before 
me, he bore a face stamped with the indelible mark of the world’s 
disgrace; deep-set eyes lifted themselves to mect mine with a 
beseeching look of melancholy and shame, but with the twinkle 
of irrepressible humour. Lips mobile and flexible trembled at the 
thoughts passing through his brain; his forehead was high and 
rather narrow; his chin a little weak ; his nose long; his shoulders 
stooping. He felt, you read in his face, the incongruity of things 
in general. Here was he, Francois, full of learning, Clerk and Master 
of Arts, acquainted with all that the French language, and most 
that the Latin, has of poetry, a scholar himself and a poet. And, 
withal, a vagabond, a spendthrift, a drunkard, and the companion of 
thieves. Who could help laughing at such absurdities? And when 
one laughs at one’s self, who can help crying at the same time ? 

That he was all these things we know from his own confession ; 
but we did not know until to-day the details of his sins and follies. 
He had become to an ever-widening circle, as the ‘Saturday Review’ 
called him the other day, the “ Laureate of Bohemia ”—and a pretty 
country Bohemia must have been in his time. Not at all, it 
will be seen, like that Bohemia which as young men we so much 
admire, the April land of Henri Miirger, but a country made horrible 
with crime and suffering, a nation of starving profligates, miserable 
gallows-birds, and murderers trembling at every footfall. 

For this is the life of Villon, as newly told by M. Auguste Lorgnon. 

First of all, his name is not Villon at all. We already had some 
Suspicion of that fact, from his having once called himself Corbueil. 
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He was named Francois de Montcorbier (the name Corbueil being 
possibly a copyist’s error) or des Loges, the name of Villon belonging to 
his patron and protector, Maitre Guillaume, a good old priest who gave 
him his education. In the lists of the University of Paris M. Lorgnon 
found the name of a student (baccalariandus) called Franciscus de 
Moult-Corbier, named also in three other places Franciscus de Mont- 
Corbier. Moult-Corbier, Mont-Corbier, and Monterbier, as it is also 
spelt, in all probability belong to the same student, and can be shown 
to be none other than our poet. 

As regards the name Des Loges it is possible that the student 
received it from some village whence his people came, just as Jean 
Gerson, the famous Chancellor, took the name of his native place 
| instead of his own—Charlier ; and there was in Paris a parish known 

as Loges-en-Joras. In any case it is clear that the poet was 
born in Paris about the year 1431; that his father, whose profession 
is nowhere stated, was extremely poor; that he had relatives who 
might have helped him, but who refused assistance; and that his 
birth was humble as well as his family poor. There was, it is true, 
a noble family named de Mont-Corbier, but we may be very sure 
that if Villon belonged to this race, he would have claimed kinship. 
All that has been learned about his father is this uncomfortable 
‘ fact—that he was poor. Clearly, all fathers of poets ought to be rich. 
As for his mother, is there any one who does not know the sweet 
and pathetic ballad in which the graceless poet speaks of her ?— 































































































“Qui pour moy eut douleur amére ; 
Dieu le sgait! et mainte tristesse.” 


She was obstinate, pious, and simple. 


“Only a woman, humble, poor and old: 
Letters I read not: nothing know.” 





She was still living when her son wrote the ‘Grand Testament,” 
| and one fears that she may have lived to see him die. 

Somehow or other, the boy poet, when still a boy, passed from the 
| paternal roof—father, perhaps, being dead—to the protection of 
Maitre Guillaume de Villon. This would be about the year 1442. 
| Let us not forget, as M. Lorgnon and all other writers on Villon 
| have done, the terrible time in which he lived. ‘To be sure, the 
| 

| 

| 





great and bitter suffering, when for sixty miles round Paris there 
was no cultivated land; when the children ran up and down the 
streets of the city, crying, “ We die of hunger ;” and when in winter 
the wretched people buried themselves to the neck in the dung-heaps, 
so that they might at least not die of cold before they starved to 
death—was past. Yet the land was lawless and unsettled; up and 
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down the roads marched the écorcheurs, robbing, torturing, and 
murdering all who came in their way; pestilences broke out at Paris, 
and in the dead of night troops of wolves ran through the streets, 
attacking and devouring whom they met. In those days what hope 
was there for a clerk of the university ? Where could he look for a 
patron? At whose hands crave a benefice? 

Guillaume de Villon had a little charge at Gentilly, near 
Paris. To this was attached the chaplaincy of the church of Saint- 
Benoit, close to which he lived, within a stone’s-throw of the college 
of Sorbonne, at the Hotel de la Porte Rouge. We first hear of him 
in 1423 and last in 1468. It is therefore certain that Maitre 
Guillaume de Villon died at a good old age. 

Frangois de Montcorbier was probably entered at the university 
by Maitre Guillaume, with whom he lived. His name on the books 
shows that his weekly charge was two “sous parisis.” I confess to 
total ignorance on the purchasing power of a sow parisis ; for the 
sake of the boy I hope it would buy a great deal. His professor was 
Jean de Conflans, afterwards one of the most distinguished preachers 
of his time. He was received bachelor in 1450, and in the summer 
of 1452 proceeded to his master’s degree. Now it was necessary to 
have arrived at twenty-one in order to obtain that degree; con- 
sequently, Frangois de Montcorbier could not have been born later 
than the year 1431. 

We are therefore justified in supposing that the young poet passed 
through these early years with credit. Probably he proceeded to 
study theology, and meantime to take pupils as a privat-docent, a 
private tutor. Three years later he is found to have three pupils, 
one of whom, Girard Gossouin, belonged to an extremely respectable 
family of Paris. Now if there is one thing which militates against 
the success of a private tutor, it is undoubtedly the suspicion of lax 
morals, And therefore we may assume that Villon, up to this time, 
enjoyed deservedly a fair reputation. 

Work, it is clear, he disliked, and he loved such companionship as 
was attainable; no doubt frequented taverns, and made acquaintances 
who led him into bad courses. Also, it is certain that, like so many 
Frenchmen, he loved wandering up and down the streets, listening to 
their talk, observing how the old women huddled together, chattering 
over their sorrows and regretting the days of their youth. All his 
successors did the same: Saint-Amant, Théophile, La Fontaine, 
down to Béranger—all have drawn their inspirations from the same 
source, the mighty hive of human hearts which swarm in the streets 
of Paris. I think that it is to this period, and not tothe stormy years 
which followed, that we must ascribe many of his best ballads. 
Notably that where “La Belle Heaulmiére,” grown old and miserable, 
laments her youth. May I submit a translation ? 
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“With sore regret and bitter pain 
I think of lovely Heaulmiere : 
Ah! would I were a girl again, 
So not to make this moan and prayer. 
O Time, the felon, Time sans ruth, 
Why hast thou struck me down so soon? 
Why should we live who have not youth? 
What joy remains ’neath sun or moon? 









Thou, thou hast stolen all the rights 
Which Beauty grants to maidenhood ; 

O’er dukes and merchants, monks and knights ; 
The power that no man yet withstood. 

In my heyduy was none e’er born 
But would with joy the whole world lose, 

Looking for after-grief with scorn, 

To have from me what prudes refuse. 








To think what lack of sense I had! 
Whom rich men wooed but could not move: 
All on one low-born worthless lad 
I poured the largess of my love. 
I tricked and lied to all the rest; 
To him alone the truth I told: 
He paid my love with blow and jest, 
And for my kisses took my gold. 






For blow unkind, and cruel scoff, 
For bitter word I loved him more. 
He could not find ill use enough 

To crush that faithful love I bore. 
And all he did could not forbid 

The spring of love again begin. 
Ah me! what better am I now? 
What rests of all but shame and sin? 


Full thirty years he’s dead and gone, 
And I survive him, old and grey, 

Lamenting seasons past and done, 
And beauty’s prime, and time’s decay. 

And when I see my withered cheek, 
My wasted form, my wrinkled face, 

I ery for stronger words to speak 

The bitterness of my disgrace. 


Where are they now—the grace ef brow, 
The archéd lash, the tresses fair, 

The eyes that never flashed in vain, 
More fatal than the fowler’s snare ? 

The pretty nose, not great nor small; 
The dainty ears, so round and thin; 

The bright face smiling over ‘all; 

The ruby lips; the dimpled chin. 
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Gone is the white and rounded limb :— 
Of woman’s beauty mark the end: ” 
The eyes where laughter lurked are dim; 

The stately form is fain to bend; 
The bony shoulder forward leans; 

Grey locks hang over wasted neck :— 
Farewell the grace of form and face, 

And see in me fair beauty’s wreck. 


Come, gammers, huddle closer yet 
(We are but poor old fools in truth) 
The brave time while we still regret, 
And mourn the joyous days of youth. 
Light up the fire with straw and leaf; 
Its flame, like ours, too quickly sped: 
We once were fair. Alas! the grief! 
That thus it is with man and maid.” 


In June, 1455, happened the great misfortune of his life. 

He was living, probably with Maitre Guillaume de Villon, in the 
Cloisters of St. Benoit, near the Sorbonne. It was on the day of 
the Féte-Dieu (June 5); he was sitting under the clock of St. Benoit 
with a priest and a woman of his acquaintance, in quiet conversation, 
when there arrived another priest named Philippe Sermoise (or Cher- 
moye) with a young Master of Arts, Jean de Merdi. Priest Philip 


was in an un-Christian rage with Villon, and, preliminary invective 
rapidly despatched, drew a dagger and struck his enemy upon the 
mouth, the other three having prudently got out of the way of the 
row, and retired from the scene, so that the pair were alone. Villon 
drew his own knife, and, in self-defence, wounded the priest, but not 
seriously. Jean de Merdi came running back and disarmed Villon, 
who, pursued by his enemy, caught up a stone and hurled it full in 
his face. It must have been a big stone thrown with excellent aim 
and much vigour, because the unlucky priest, being carried off to the 
Hotel Dieu, died two days after of the wound. Villon fled, and to 
this homicide is due the whole ignominy of his short after-life. 

It is all compressed in six years. 

He began—we need not repeat the word probably, because there 
is nothing absolutely certain about this part of the story—by loafing 
round the environs of Paris, living on such help as his friends could 
give him. Among these friends was a certain Abbess de Pourras, a 
lady whose conduct, less decorous than would seem consistent with 
her profession, gave rise to so many scandals (she used to sally forth 
at night with gallants, in disguise), that she became the subject of a 
ballad. Soldiers sang this ditty, and the fair religéeuse, in revenge, 
had one beaten with such severity that he died. Villon did not, we 
may be sure, write this ballad. 

We come next to what M. Lorgnon calls Villon’s hopeless love. I 
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confess I do not believe one word about this hopeless love. Men who 
console themselves after the fashion of Villon— 


“Ou en va l’acquert, que cuydez ? 
Tout aux tavernes et aux filles ”— 


do not fall victims to a devouring passion. Notatall. Villon, who was 
something of a scholar—would probably, in these days, have taken an 
honorary fourth at Oxford ora poll at Cambridge, and been plucked for 
London—was also read in the literature of his own country. Among 
other works, he had read the‘ Roman de la Rose,’ some of which he 
copied. Hence he was a little chevaleresque, and felt something of 
that necessity for a lady par amour which impelled the immortal 
knight to name Dulcinea as his love. I do not believe in his “ chére 
Rose ” at all, and if “ Katherine de Vauselles” existed, her name, I 
am persuaded, was inserted by way of compliment. Now there really 
was—M. Lorgnon’s patience in ferreting out everything is beyond all 
praise—a Canon Pierre de Vaucel at Benoit de Bétourne. Villon 
was beaten, according to his own confession, on account of this 
demoiselle, and no doubt he richly deserved it. As for the expression 
in the ‘Grand Testament,’ that he dies “en amours martyr,” that 
means nothing, and less than nothing. After all the miseries, 
prisons, starvations, terrors of death, and infamies of his later years, 
are we seriously to believe that the worn-out poet died of love? 
Allons: let us have common sense. Even good and prosperous men 
do not die of love; nor do men whose lives are pure and whose aims 
are noble. 

For one thing I must needs thank M. Lorgnon. There is a ballad 
called ‘La Grosse Margot’ which I have always felt could not be 
meant to describe the connection existing between Villon and the 
woman described. It is not on account of its grossness; one finds 
in Roger de Collerye, of Villon’s own time, in Rabelais, later on, in 
Saint-Amant and Theophile Viaut, grossness quite as bad. But 
there is a want of harmony between the ballad and the rest of the 
‘Grand Testament.’ I do not wish to be sentimental, nor to ascribe 
any virtue which cannot be proved to this poet. At the same time 
the ‘Grosse Margot’ strikes a chord out of tune with the spirit of the 
poem. Now the ‘Belle Heaulmiére,’ does not, nor does the advice 
which the ‘ Vieille Heaulmiére’ gives her younger sisters. Therefore 
I am grateful to M. Lorgnon, and I easily persuade myself that he is 
right in his belief, that La Grosse Margot was not a creature of flesh 
and blood, but only the name of the tavern frequented by Villon and 
his friends. And a very pretty and innocent sort of tavern it must 
have been. 

From 1455 to 1461, between the ages of twenty-five and thirty, 
Villon led the life lamented in general terms in the ‘Grand Testa- 
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ment.’ M.*Lorgnon has unearthed the details, which he relates 
with the natural joy of one who has made a literary discovery. Un- 
fortunately for the poet, the facts cannot be denied; they are based 
on legal and judicial documents ; they put the reputation of poor Villon 
far beyond the chance of rehabilitation ; they establish the fact that 
for some years he was a thief by profession, and the companion of 
thieves. 

The story is dramatic. 

Two months and a half after Villon had to leave Paris for Angers, 
which was in January 1456, six months after the slaying of the 
priest, the College of Navarre was in considerable agitation. A sum 
of money, amounting to six hundred crowns of gold, enclosed in a 
box of walnut wood, bound round with iron clasps, secured with three 
locks, and for greater safety enclosed in another box, was found to 
have been abstracted. An investigation was immediately commenced ; 
the chambers of those who held the keys were searched; locksmiths 
were called in—a very useful proceeding after the locks had been 
picked—and then, no indications turning up to point out the thief, 
everybody sat down and waited. 

They had not leng to wait. A few weeks later, one Pierre Mar- 
chand, priest at Paray-le-Monial, who had come up to Paris from the 
country, met, breakfasting with a brother priest at the Pulpit tavern, 
a certain Guy Tabarie. This Tabarie, a loose-tongued indiscreet 
man, and quite the last sort of person to include in a burglars’ 
ring, informed Maitre Marchand that he had suffered a long confine- 
ment in the prison of the Bishop of Paris for lock-picking. The 
priest, a friend of whose, Frére Guillaume Coiffier, was just lamenting 
five hundred crowns stolen out of his box, pricked up his ears at this, 
and, on the chance of finding out something of the robbery, expressed 
the greatest interest in the mystery and science of picking locks, 
even going to the extent of proposing to join in the industry, if 
Guy Tabarie and his friends would admit him to a share in the risks 
and plunder, the next time a crib was to be cracked. Tabarie, who, 
from all that follows, was clearly a very great fool, readily fell 
into the snare, boasted that no lock could withstand his instruments, 
and promised to show him what he had. The next day, in fact, 
he took the priest to the Church of Notre Dame, when he pointed 
out five or six of his companions who were enjoying such liberty as 
the right of sanctuary afforded. Among them was a young man, 
about twenty-six years old, short in stature, wearing long hair, whom 
Tabarie described as the most crafty of the whole band, and one 
to whom nothing was impossible. Could this have been Villon? 
Then he introduced the priest as an aspirant to the honours of the 
wheel and the gibbet, and they all conversed amicably on their 
exploits. 
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The intimacy continued and grew greater. They used to drink 
together at the Pomme du Pin, a tavern well known to Villon, and 
over his cups the foolish Tabarie confided everything. Thibaud, 
goldsmith by trade, who received the stolen gold and silver and 
melied it down, was at present making tools intended to open the 
strong box of Maitre Robert de la Porte, then absent from Paris. 
The robbery of his money was intended as an agreeable surprise for 
him, on his return home. They were waiting for the signal to be 
given by a monk, cousin of the worthy Thibaud, who was to receive 
the robbers, hide them in his cell, and give them cloister robes so 
that they could move about after dark without exciting suspicion, 
and do the job comfortably. And then this unlucky braggart told 
Maitre Pierre how his own escape from the bishop’s prison was 
effected by bribing a gaoler with the proceeds of a previous robbery, 
that of Frére Guillaume Coiffier. 

The very man! ‘This fortunate Pierre had lighted on the band 
of robbers who had plundered his friend. Disguising his joy he 
proceeded to elicit from Guy the whole particulars of the theft, which 
had been managed with commendable dexterity, and in broad day- 
light, one of the gang taking the good priest to celebrate a mass in 
a neighbouring church, while the rest quietly opened his room and 
picked his locks. Tabarie himself was in prison at the time, and 
therefore had no share in the expedition; but since his escape, he 
confided to his friend, he had been successfully engaged in the equally 
glorious affair at the College of Navarre. 

Another of the bandits now joined Guy and the priest, a clever 
rogue, the pride of the gang, known as Maitre Jean; and an appoint- 
ment was fixed for a day on which Thibaud could bring along the 
medieval jemmy. For some reason the priest did not keep the 
appointment ; Tabarie met him, however, the day after, and informed 
him that he had missed meeting Thibaud, who was present with the 
tools. It was at this meeting that he first mentioned the name of 
Villon as one of their associates. He was not in Paris, having gone 
to Angers to look after an old monk who was known to have five 
or six hundred crowns locked up. As soon as information arrived 
from Villon, they were all going to Angers to effect their little 
robbery. 

At this point Maitre Pierre thought he had gone far enough, and 
proceeded at once to lay his information before Maitre Jean du Tour 
at the Chatelet de Paris. The intended coup, however, missed for a 
time, perhaps through some timely warning given by an officer of the 
Chatelet. It was more than a year before Guy Tabarie was caught 
and deposited in prison. He appealed, of course, as a clerk, and was 
transferred to the Bishop of Paris. And before the Episcopal Court 
he confessed, making his own conduct appear in the most innocent 
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light possible under the circumstances, the whole history of the 
robbery of the College of Navarre. 

It was at Christmas, 1456. Guy Tabarie met, one day during this 
festive season, Francois Villon, with whom was Colin de Cayeux, and 
all three went to a tavern called “De la Mule,” opposite the Church of 
the Mathurins, where they had dinner in company with a priest named 
Dom Nicolas, and the Maitre Jean already named. After dinner all 
five went together to the house of Maitre Robert de Saint-Simon, into 
which they entered by scaling a low wall. Here (probably in the 
court or garden) they left their cloaks and upper-clothing, and, so 
lightened, got over the wall of the college by the help of a garden- 
rake. Tabarie at this point pretended that he knew nothing more, 
having been left behind to take care of the clothes. Towards mid- 
night he was rejoined by his companions, who gave him ten crowns 
as his share of the plunder. He declared, further, that he did not 
know which of the four opened the box, but that Colin de Cayeux had 
the reputation of being a skilful picker of locks. Villon, he said, he 
had known for a long time; the others he did not know atall. As 
regards Thibaud, he had heard that he was concerned in the robbery 
of Frere Guillaume Coiffier. 

They then read the deposition of Maitre Pierre Marchand. Tabarie 
confessed the truth of those statements, and added to them that 
Villon had told him the locks of the college were picked; but he 
declared that he knew nothing more of the robbery, persisting in his 
statement that he had been told off to mind the clothes. 

Thereupon, in usual course, followed the question by torture. The 
Ordinary Question elicited nothing from him. They then put him to 
the Extraordinary Question. Upon this he declared that he would 
speak the whole truth, and they released him. The whole truth did 
not amount to very much more. Villon had confessed that the booty at 
the college was a great deal more than they told Tabarie. That was 
the only additional fact. After this the prisoner was taken back to his 
dungeon—and there, most unluckily, ends the story of Guy Tabarie. 
The manuscript breaks off short, and we shall never know what 
became of this vain-glorious picker of locks; never learn the fate of 
Maitre Jean, Thibaud, and the excellent monk, his cousin. Pierre 
Marchand gave his deposition in May, 1457 ; Tabarie was caught in 
1458; it was certainly after that event that Villon was arrested. 
Here, however, we fall back upon the old traditions of his life, and 
on the uncertain facts which are gathered from his poems. That he 
was examined, put to the question, and condemned to be hanged, we 
know. And it was with the great dread of death staring him in the 
face that he composed his ballad of the ‘Hanged,’ a translation of 
which, for those who do not know the original, I attempt: 


H 2 
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“Brothers, who still may live—our own lives spent— 
We pray you harden not your hearts at sight 
Of us poor sinners; so, in mercy bent, 
Shall God’s full pity on your souls alight. 
Look up and see us dangling, three and four: 
As for the flesh we loved so much of yore, 
"Tis gone, devoured by birds, and rotted off; 
We are but hanging bones, on gibbet dressed; 
Let no man at our wretched guise make scoff: 
But pray God all, that He may give us rest. 


And if we call you brethren, do not show 
Gesture disdainful—though ’tis true we died 
By act of justice: think that men are so, 
And all are not by wisdom justified. 
Therefore let prayers from tender hearts begun 
Continue to the Blessed Virgin’s Son; 
Pray that His grace be not entirely lost. 
Dead are we: O that Christ may give His best; 
Dead souls with living men are never crossed : 
Yet pray God all, that He may give us rest. 


The rain that falls upon us washes all; 
The sun that shines has blackened us and dried : 
Ravens and crows have plucked out eye and ball, 
Have picked at beard, and at our locks have tried. 
Never at any time do we sit down, 
But here and there by shifting breezes blown, 
We change, ne’er resting, at the wild wind’s will, 
While birds are pecking cheek, and head, and breast. 
Brothers, let cruel mockery be still: 
And pray God all, that He may give us rest. 


Prince Jesus, thou who Lordship hast o’er all, 
Keep us from mastery and might of Hell; 

Let us not lie accursed, but with Thy blest: 
And ye, O brothers, read our lesson well, 

And pray God all, that He may give us rest.” 


He appealed from the sentence, and, probably through the good 
offices and influence of his patron Guillaume de Villon, obtained a 
commutation to banishment. 

There are yet three years to account for before he writes his ‘ Grand 
Testament.’ Probably the band to which he and Tabarie belonged 
was by this time, and in consequence of the latter’s confessions, 
broken up and dispersed. Yet popular tradition only twenty years 
later, represented the poet as the head of a gang of rogues: 

“C’estoit la mére nourriciére, 
De ceulx qui n’avoient point d’argent: 
A tromper devant et derriére 
Estoit un homme diligent.” 


There is no fire without smoke: the tales of Villon’s Repues 
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Franches — Free Feeds — certainly had some basis of fact. M. 
Lorgnon stops to ask what had become of Villon’s share of the 
college plunder. As if one need ever ask what becomes of money 
made over the devil’s back: as if a rogue was not an alieni profusus, 
prodigal with his stolen money. Who has not heard of the gene- 
rosities of Claude Duval? Of course all that money was gone long 
ago, and would have been gone if it had been fifty times as much. 
Nor need we suppose that it had gone to the hands of Catherine de 
Vauxelles, about whom and Villon’s hopeless passion I am profoundly 
sceptical. , 
_. There were, ameng Villon’s companions, two whom his new 
biographer singles out as eminent in roguery. These were Colin de 
Cayeux and Regnier de Montigny. Among the canons of St. Benoit 
at this time was a Maitre Etienne de Montigny, and among the 
residents in the Rue des Poirées, close to St. Benoit, was a certain 
Nicolas de Cayeux. Probably, therefore, these three youths destined 
to immortality all grew up together, and were friends from infancy. 
Regnier de Montigny was of gentle birth. His father, who followed 
the fortunes of Charles VII., held the office of “ pannetier du Roi.” 
He died prematurely, leaving his children in great poverty. Young 
Regnier began to show his vicious indications very early in life. At 
the age of twenty-three he is sentenced to banishment for having 
beaten two watchmen at the door of the tavern De la Grosse Margot. 
After this he was imprisoned at Rouen, Tours, and Bordeaux. At 
Poitiers, he played a trick exactly like that of Patelin on the draper. 
Back in Paris, he was brought up on a charge of cheating at play ; 
was concerned in a murder, for which he obtained letters of pardon, 
and seems to have spent most of his time in prison, appealing to the 
Bishop of Paris. In 1457, on making another appeal it was rejected. 
So old an offender could no longer be suffered to shelter himself 
behind the Bishop, and he was sentenced to be hanged. A letter of 
remission was obtained, but it would appear that the Parliament 
refused to ratify it, and that Regnier was really hanged. At all events, 
if he did not swing that time, his course was very nearly run, and he 
was certainly hanged very shortly after. As the new gibbet of Mont- 
faucon was for a long time known as the Gibbet of Montigny, he 
possibly had the honour to handsel that monument of justice, by being 
the first object with which it commenced its long series of beneficent 
examples. A picture of this great gibbet may be seen in the great 
work by Paul Lacroix, in ‘ Mediseval Manners and Customs.’ 

The story of Colin de Cayeux is equally edifying. After a short 
and exciting career, full of glorious incidents and hairbreadth escapes, 
he was pronounced incorrigible by the procureur du roi, and denied 
any longer the benefit of clergy. And then he went to join his friend 
Regnier at Montfaucon. 
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Villon, in his ‘Grand Testament,’ makes mention of many other 
companions. The indefatigable Lorgnon has traced out in nearly 
every case the history of these persons and of all those with whom 
the poet became acquainted. He gives the result of his inquiries in 
a chapter of curiously minute details, which would be without interest 
here. 

It was during the three years from 1458 to 1461 that Villon, a 
wanderer in the land, became acquainted with many of these persons. 
He was banished from France, but he probably did not even get so 
far as the frontier. Had he gone to England or Italy, or even to the 
south of France, we should certainly have had some mention of the 
fact in the ‘Grand Testament.’ Butthere is none. It is most likely 
that he lived quietly in Poitiers. He was possibly in Angers ; but there 
is no proof that he attempted to gain the favour of King René; on 
the other hand, it seems possible that he was protected by the Duke 
of Orleans. But nothing is known with certainty of the period. 
Only, in 1461, we find him a prisoner of the Bishop of Orleans at 
Meung-sur-Loire. It is not known what was his offence—most 
likely another theft. ‘The prison hardships were severe, and he would 
probably have succumbed to them but for the death of Charles VIL, 
and a general gaol delivery, with which Louis XI. began his 
auspicious reign. 

Out of prison, the poet wrote his ‘Grand Testament,’ his supreme 
effort. 

That is, absolutely, all we know about him. 

I confess that I, for one, am relieved to find that there is no more 
to tell. M. Lorgnon has thrown light upon the life, but none 
upon the death, of this poor poet. He has substituted for the 
sympathy which one feels for a sinner in general the disgust 
which one feels for the sin in particular. In future, Villon will 
be the one and only poet whose permanent address in life was 
the Thieves’ Quarter, and who used the general prison as a sort of 
club. Yet, because he has revealed himself as he was, not boastfully, 
as proud of his crimes, nor with the desire, like Rousseau, of ex- 
hibiting the seamy side only, but truthfully and sorrowfully, we are 
attracted towards him. Nor is the pity of mankind for this malefactor 
at all diminished by hearing the precise story of his crimes. There 
is so much of humanity about the world, that when we come to know 
a man—that he is not all monster; that there are chinks in the 
armour of unrighteousness through which shines the light of con- 
science—we end in pity and even love. People have exhausted 
themselves in wondering why women have loved the worst of men. 
Acte loved Nero. Very odd that any one would love Nero. But 
women learn to know men as they are, not asthey seem. If William 
Sikes—Villon himself was but an articulately speaking Sikes—could 
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bare his heart, we should certainly modify our opinion of him; 
perhaps cease to hunt him down, take him in, cherish him, and put 
him out of the reach of temptation. 

I am thankful, however, that no more is told of Villon. He was 
not hanged, else we should have learned that fact; he did not live to 
old age, or Marot would have learned so much; and as his works went 
through thirty editions between 1489 and 1542, it is pretty certain 
that had there been anything new to tell of his life we should have 
been told it. 

I am left, therefore, at the end, with my original Villon.* He 
may have got over that great fit of repentance, in which case he 
would go back to his evil courses. But the end was not far off. A 
few more drinking bouts with the scanty remnant of the old band, 
and then the final illness. He would die in some friendly monastery, 
presenting at the last an edifying example of repentance. “One can 
image,” I wrote, nine years ago, and can write again, even after 
‘ M. Lorgnon’s book, “the repentant sinner on his back, sur- 

rounded by the exhorting priests. Tears of real sorrow roll down the 
furrows of his wasted cheeks. No confession can be invented full 
enough to satisfy his abject submission to Holy Church. He re- 
nounces all; bids farewell to Jehan Cotard and Colin de Cayeux, who 
indeed were hanged by this time; shudders at the recollection of 


Marion and Margot ; begs forgiveness of Thibault d’Aussigny, bishop 
of Orleans, for the many hard things he has said of him; makes the 
firmest resolution to enter upon a new life, and fortunately dies in the 
full odour of repentance, before he has had time to forget his sufferings 
and to break his resolutions.” 


* ‘Studies in Early French Poetry,’ p. 117. 

















Greece and England. 


Wovutp this sunshine be completer, 
Or these violets smell sweeter, 
Or the birds sing more in metre, 
If it all were years ago, 
When the melted mountain-snow 
Heard in Enna all the woe 
Of the poor forlorn Demeter? 


Would a stronger life pulse o’er us 
If a panther-chariot bore us, 
If we saw, enthroned before us, 
Ride the leopard-footed god, 
With a fir-cone tip the rod, 
Whirl the thyrsus round, and nod 
To a drunken Menad-chorus ? 


Bloomed there richer, redder roses 
Where the Lesbian earth incloses 
All of Sappho? where reposes 
Meleager, laid to sleep 
By the olive-girdled deep ; 
Where the Syrian maidens weep, 
Bringing serpolet in posies ? 


Ah! it may be! Greece had leisure 

For a world of faded pleasure ; 

We must tread a tamer measure, 
To a milder homelier lyre ; 
We must tend a paler fire, 
Lay less perfume on the pyre, 

Be content with poorer treasure! 


Were the brown-limbed lovers bolder ? 

Venus younger, Cupid older? 

Down the wood-nymph’s warm white shoulder 
Trailed a purpler, madder vine? 
Were the poets more divine ? 
Brew we no such golden wine 

Here, where summer suns are colder? 
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Yet for us too life has flowers, 
Time a glass of joyous hours, 
Interchange of sun and showers, 
And a wealth of leafy glades, 
Meant for loving men and maids, 
Full of warm green lights and shades, 
Trellis-work of wild-wood bowers. 


So while English suns are keeping 

Count of sowing-time and reaping, 

We’ve no need to waste our weeping, 
Though the glad Greeks lounged at ease 
Underneath their olive-trees, 

And the Sophoclean bees 

Swarmed on lips of poets sleeping! 


Epuunp W. Gosst. 














C’other Side o the Water. 
No. II. 


Tus side o’ the water they are passing through a crisis which few 
people understand. Europe does not understand it, because she has 
not followed the symptoms which heralded the disease; and America 
does not understand it, because she underrates the peril which is 
impending. As I write, the patient is in a wild state of delirium. By 
the time you read, he will have dragged through somehow—no thanks 
to his doctors, but all to his own robust strength and unconquerable 
vitality—or else he will be dead. The patient is the Constitution of 
the United States. To thoroughly diagnose his case I should have to 
write his history, and that is out of the question here; I can tell you 
why he is very sick without that. 

There was a time in America when office was a burden which the 
good citizen took upon himself for the benefit of the Commonwealth, 
and from which the less good paid a fine to be excused. There 
followed a time in which office was sought as a profession, in which a 
diligent man might obtain preferment, and live and die in harness. 
There followed a time in which the Jacksonian theory, “the spoils to 
the victors,” made office the reward of successful political partisanship, 
for the sake of its emoluments and the position it gave. There 
followed yet a time when the legitimate (prospective) emoluments of 
office had to be spent twice and sometimes thrice over before it could 
be gained ; when it gave no position but one despised by honest folks, 
and the incumbent, bound to get back his outlay somehow, had to 
steal. That is the word commonly and openly used for it this side 
o’ the water, so there is no harm in my writing it. These four ages, 
if I may call them so, mark as many distinct phases of American 
political life, and lead up to what is now the matter as plainly as 
lassitude, sore throat and an eruption lead up to scarlatina. 

There are thirty-nine States in the North American Union, all 
sovereign except in such matters as they have agreed, or been forced, 
to delegate to the Federal authority. They must all have a 
Republican form of government. They must all admit that a citizen 
of the United States is a citizen of the State in which he resides, 
without discrimination against “race, colour, or previous condition of 
servitude.” They may not pass laws impairing the validity of 
contracts, or imposing restrictionsoncommerce. The making of war, 
peace, treaties with foreign powers, money, custom dues, and so on, is 
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reserved to the government of the nation. In all other matters the 
States are supreme within these limits. They are represented in 
Congress by two senators each, irrespective of their size, and one 
member of the Lower House for each 30,000 of population. In 
voting for President they have each as many voices as they have 
representatives in the House, and elect their Presidential electors 
according to their own election laws. 

Some of these thought that having voluntarily joined a Union 
created by a successful revolution, they could voluntarily leave it. 
These States had theretofore “run” the government by brain force. 
They put this aside, and tried what brute force would do—and’ were 
beaten. The abolition of slavery was a natural consequence of the war, 
not the cause for which it was fought. The feeling of the North for 
the South was pretty much that which used to be felt, fifty years ago, 
by the local exquisites of a county town for the gentlemen from 
London visiting at the “great house,” and the officers from the 
barracks during a hospital ball. They hated them. They hated 
them for the cut of their coats, for their airs and graces, for their 
assumption of superiority with the girls. In the matter of paying 
tailors’ bills, solid accomplishments, and intentions towards the fair, 
perhaps the local exquisites had the advantage of their haughty 
tivals; and this no doubt gave the sting to the former’s temporary 
defeat. Slavery is dead; no sane man south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line dreams of galvanizing the horrid corpse into life. All submit 
to the issue of the war, and the fact that the Republican party in the 
North hate the South as fiercely, if not more so, than ever, proves, I 
think, that something more than slavery was, and is, the causa teterrima. 
It was, and is, cat and dog. A Frenchman does not hate a German, 
and a German does not affect to despise a Frenchman, worse than 
the average Northern Republican hates and despises the average 
Southern Democrat—and vice vers. 

All ofa sudden—as it were by the stroke of a pen—thirty per cent. of 
the wealth and intelligence of the South was disfranchised, and eight 
hundred thousand ignorant negroes were endowed with the elective 
franchise. At the same moment a swarm of adventurers settled in 
the conquered States, and became governors, judges, tax-collectors, 
and soon. These are the “ carpet-baggers ” of history. They came 
with two shirts, got salaries of (on an average) four thousand dollars 
per annum, and made fortunes of a million in four years! The negro 
was told that his old master’s land was to be divided for his benefit. 
He was to have forty acres of land and a mule if he voted for his new 
friends. He could not vote for his old ones, for the “ironclad” oath 
prevented them from running for office. In this manner the South 


having surrendered its sword was hewn to pieces, like Agag, by the 
prophet of Republicanism. 
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The South is not to be complimented upon the policy which it 
adopted to meet this change of fortune. It was narrow, bigoted, and 
spiteful. In Louisiana it drove all the blacks into the Republican 
field, and then estranged its last white allies by making friends with 
their arch enemy, Governor Warmoth, in a vain endeavour to lure 
Sambo back again. It played tricks, and was beaten—very badly 
beaten at its own game. 

I have heard people—highly educated people, who write for the 
‘Fortnightly Review, and read papers at social science gatherings— 
laud the American system of election. This it is. The unit is the 
“ Preliminary ” (meeting understood), at which the inhabitants of part 
of a ward assemble, register themselves, and report to the mother 
club of the ward. They are then formed into a club, and elect 
delegates to the mother club, which sends delegates to the parish 
convention, which sends delegates to the State convention, which 
sends delegates to the National convention. At the Parish Conven- 
tion parish officers are nominated, at the State convention state 
officers, and at the National convention the candidates for President 
and Vice-President of the nation are chosen. Of course each party 
has its preliminaries, its ward, clubs, and its conventions. Nothing 
can look nicer—on paper. But in practice the system is one mass of 
corruption from beginning to end. False registration and false voting 
begin at the preliminary. Delegates are swopped, bought and sold. 
An aspirant for nomination has to “ put up” about three years (pro- 
spective) income, if he hopes forachance. There are influential ward 
politicians, “ log rollers,” ‘< wire pullers,” &c., &c., who regularly under- 
write his candidature. One takes two thousand dollars, another one 
thousand, a third five hundred ; and places the money, or some of it, 
where it will do most good. It must be got back somehow. At 
the actual election it is sometimes true that there is no bribery. But 
everything has been prepared before that. The politicians have 
arranged the “ tickets” containing perhaps twenty to forty names, and 
the people are driven to vote them like so many sheep. Both sides 
do it: Democrat or Republican—there is nota pin to choose between 
their politics and their practice. Their politics are taking out this 
man, and putting in that—their practice is the thimble-rigging by 
which this is done. Each party has an intelligent and honourable 
head; and ends, like the mermaid, in an exceedingly fishy tail. 
There is as much Democratic rascality at an election in the State of 
New York as there is Republican rascality during one in the State 
of Louisiana. Moses of South Carolina would have stolen as much 
as “ Boss” Tweed did in the empire city, if the available loot had been 
as great. A split in his own party sent the former to the dock, and the 
gratitude of his friends put the latter on the Bench, to become (alas! 
for the fickleness of human nature) the staunch ally of the other side. 
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There are 90,000 offices directly or indirectly in the gift of 
the President of the United States. There is in every city of any 
importance a custom-house, or a post-office, where a staff of politicians, 
charged with the discipline and management of this army, is kept up. 
When an election is pending, every man is “assessed” a month’s 
salary or wages, or more, towards the expenses of the campaign. 
If he does not pay, if he does not vote, and get all his family and 
friends to vote for his party, off goes his (official) head. There are 
at least 200,000 State officials in a very similar position. Two 
illustrations will show what this leads to. A poor post-office clerk, 
asked to vote for the Democrats, said, “ My sympathies are all with 
Tilden and Hendricks, but my bread and meat depend upon Hayes 
and Wheeler.” At the other end of the scale, the President of the 
United States talks of “we” and “us” and “our”—speaking of the 
Republican party, and promises to see fair play “even if it ruin” 
that side. Why “even”? (General Ulysses Grant is President of 
the United States as a nation, not merely the chief of its Republican 
citizens. 

Thus we find in the hands of the faction in power in each State, 
and in all the States combined, the means and the will to perpetuate 
its rule. 

It was the special care of those who framed the American Con- 
stitution to protect its machinery against friction and shocks. There 
can be no sudden onslaught ending with a change of ministry or a 
dissolution of Parliament, on this side o’ the water. Nor does a new 
Legislature go in with a new President of the nation, or a new 
Governor of a State. One-third of the Federal Senate is removed 
every second year, and the same with the House of Representatives. 
That this system is not without its advantages is proved by the pranks 
played by some of your Colonial Parliaments; but it has its draw- 
backs, the principal of which is a growing tolerance of misrule and 
misconduct in office. “ Let him rip,” is a common verdict ; “‘ we can 
turn him out when his time is up.” But if the ripper rips for the 
benefit of his party and enriches himself, the turning out by no 
means follows. Another objection is that the Senate and the House 
being composed at different times, for different periods, and in a 
different manner, they may come to a dead-lock which puts an end 
to legislation. This very nearly took place last year. We find them 
now at daggers drawn : the Senate Republican—the House Democratic. 

In the year 1872 the Democratic party, moved by a fatuity which 
cannot be explained, accepted Mr. Horace Greely as its candidate 
for the Presidency, against General Grant’s second term. Mr. Greely 
was an unbending abolitionist, a confirmed defender of protection, 
a good machinist of a newspaper, a third-rate journalist, and a 
Republican of considerable popularity, owed chiefly to bad manners 
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and an economy in the use of soap. Imay add, by way of parenthesis, 
that later on, one of the gravest objections urged against Mr. Conkling 
as a possible President, was that he brushed his hair and wore well- 
made clothes. 

Mr. Greely was easily defeated, and Radical rule apparently riveted 
on the South, partly by force of arms. By this time in several 
Southern States, and particularly in Louisiana, it had become evident 
that the popular vote was either a mere formality or a farce. All 
depended upon how the roturning boards chose to count, or discount 
it, and the returning boards were the very humble servants to 
command of the party which formed them. The Board of Louisiana 
split into two ; each part claiming to be the legitimate whole. Tho 
“Fusion” (i.e, Democratic-Conservative) pretenders got possession 
of the election returns, and spirited them away; whereupon the Re- 
publican Rump evolved a governor, lieutenant-governor, and a General 
Assembly out of its inner consciousness. They also filed a bill in the 
Chancery of the United States for the perpetuation of testimony, 
which consisted of many thousands of cross-mark-signed affidavits, 
supposed to be sworn by negroes, to the effect that they had been 
prevented from voting. For, according to the law of the State, a 
voter obstructed in his rights by political opponents on election day, 
can, upon proof of the fact, have his vote counted afterwards. The 
scope of the bill was to perpetuate such evidence, but its framers 
went farther. At midnight, drinking deeply in a lodging-house in 
New Orleans, they found a United States Judge (since resigned to 
escape imprisonment), who, with some manual, but no moral, difficulty, 
was made to sign a decree of injunction forbidding every one who 
claimed to have been elected on the other side from pretending to 
hold office. He also was induced to send an order demanding the 
assistance of the Federal troops stationed in the city to carry out the 
decree of “the Court.” The next morning the State House was 
occupied by the military, and no one but the faithful allowed to 
enter. Thus was Louisiana handed over to Mr. Kellogg and the 
Radical Republicans for four years. 

In 1872 occurred what is called the “tidal wave.” A perfect 
rinderpest had broken out in the moral tissues of the Republican 
party, and several States changed round, notably Mississippi. Louisiana 
tried her best, but the returning board was too much for her. The 
manner, the scope, and the justice of its proceedings, were condemned 
by the Congressional Committees sent down to investigate it; one of 
which was presided over by Mr. Wheeler, the present candidate of 
the Republican party for Vice-President. The same board, acting 
in the same manner, assuming the same jurisdiction and actuated—as 
it is said—by the same motives, has again tampered with the public 
vote, and made returns which purport to place its friends in power. 
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In South Carolina a somewhat similar state of affairs arose, and 
provoked the same consequences. General Wade Hampton in the 
one State, and General Nichols in the other, claimed their election 
as Governor, and having all the wealth and physical power on their 
side, took it and hold it now, without—I am happy to say—the 
shedding of a drop of blood. The case of Florida is different. She 
could not be deprived of her democratic governor, but the returning 
board give her Presidential votes for Hayes and Wheeler. Oregon, 
entitled to eight voices for President, presents a curious question. 
It is contended that one of the Republican candidates for Presidential 
elector was disqualified, and that all the votes cast for him were lost. 
Consequently the governor certified as eighth man the first on the 
Democratic list. 

According to the theory of the Constitution the Presidential electors 
chosen by each state should meet after the election is well over and 
deliberately select candidates for President and Vice-President of the 
nation: the practice is to choose a President and Vice-President first, 
and puppets (for they are nothing else) to vote for them afterwards. 

The puppets having made out their certificates, send them to the 
capital by one of their members. On the 14th of February these 
returns are opened in the Senate in presence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by the president of the former, who counts the vote, and 
declares the result. If there be no election (on account of no one 
having a majority, or other cause), the House proceeds to make a 
President, and the Senate a Vice-President. 

This is provided that all goes right. 

At present there is a good deal going wrong. There is no titular 
president of the Senate, and three sets of double returns. For awhile 
it was contended that the acting president of the Senate could open 
whatever returns he liked and count, or ignore, the votes as it pleased 
him and his party. I take this admiration of Jedwood justice as one 
of the worst symptoms that have broken out. It was palliated, after a 
severe struggle amongst the politicians, by a new law which created a 
Joint High Commission, consisting of five members of the Senate, five 
of the House, and four Judges of the Supreme Court, who were to 
choose a fifth. If there ever was a time in the history of a great 
nation when a just, grave, and impartial consultation was required, to 
search, by the widest and most searching process, for the last speck 
of a spreading ulcer, and to cut it out, the whole loathsome mass, with 
unsparing surgery, that time had come, but not the men. We read, 
from the first, of this or that question before the Joint High Commis- 
sion being decided by a “strict party vote,” eight members of 
Republican leanings saying “aye,” and seven of the contrary saying 
“no ”—or vice versi. 


_ The issue involved is shortly this. Can the dominant party in a 
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state—and consequently that in the nation—perpetuate their power 
by such means as are charged to have been employed in Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and Florida? Andit is not easy to see how it can be 
settled by peaceful means, on this side o’ the water. On your side 
Parliament is paramount with the royal assent, and the laws which it 
makes, and the courts of justice which it creates, are bound to be con- 
stitutional. Here it is very different. Imagine for a moment that 
the county of Kent had a constitution, laws, and courts of its own ; 
that it was thefsole judge of the qualification and election of the 
members it sent to Parliament; that it had two persons claiming to 
be high sheriff, and each sent in different names to the Crown 
Office on writs of election, which each pretended to be valid; and that 
neither the Courts at Westminster, the Parliament, or the Queen 
herself, had jurisdiction to decide which was the false returning officer, 
and which the true return—and you may form a dim idea of the 
muddle into which the “States rights” theory is throwing the model 
Republic of modern times. Imagine, further, that every official in 
Kent, from the Lord Lieutenant (who for this purpose is to be its 
executive) down to the youngest policeman, were all elected by 
universal suffrage by one party, and for one purpose—that of taking 
care of each other and their friends—and you may imagine what sort 
of chance the opposition have of coming in. 


You now know what is before the Joint High Commission, and 
may judge for yourselves upon what it does, or does not, to remedy it. 


A. pe F. 














Che American Senator. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Autor oF ‘ BARCHESTER Towers,’ ‘THE THREE CLERKS,’ ETC. 


Carter LXI. 
THE SUCCESS OF LADY AUGUSTUS. 


Lapy Augustus was still staying with the Connop Greens in Hampshire 
when she received the Duke’s letter and Arabella was with her. The 
story of Lord Rufford’s infidelity had been told to Mrs. Connop Green,— 
and of course through her to Mr. Connop Green. Both the mother 
and daughter affected to despise the Connop Greens ;—but it is so hard 
to restrain oneself from confidences when difficulties arise! Arabella 
had by this time quite persuaded herself that there had been an 
absolute engagement, and did in truth believe that she had been most 
cruelly ill-used. She was headstrong, fickle, and beyond measure 
insolent to her mother. She had, as we know, at one time gone down 
to the house of her former lover, thereby indicating that she had 
abandoned all hope of catching Lord Rufford. But still the 
Connop Greens either felt or pretended to feel great sympathy with 
her, and she would still declare from time to time that Lord Rufford had 
not heard the last of her. It was now more than a month since she had 
seen that perjured lord at Mistletoe, and more than a week since her 
father had brought him so uselessly up to London. Though determined 
that Lord Rufford should hear more of her, she hardly knew how to 
go to work, and on these days spent most of her time in idle denuncia- 
tions of her false lover. Then came her uncle’s letter, which was of 
course shewn to her. 

She was quite of opinion that they must do as the Duke directed. 
It was so great a thing to have the Duke interesting himself in the 
matter, that she would have assented to anything proposed by him. 
The suggestion even inspired some temporary respect, or at any rate 
observance, towards her mother. Hitherto her mother had been nobody 
to her in the matter, a person belonging to her whom she had to 
regard simply as a burden. She could not at all understand how the 
Duke had been guided in making such a choice of a new emissary ;— 
but there it was under his own hand, and she must now in some 
measure submit herself to her mother unless she were prepared to 
repudiate altogether the Duke’s assistance. As to Lady Augustus 


herself, the suggestion gave to her quite a new life. She had no clear 
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conception what she should say to Lord Rufford if the meeting were 
arranged, but it was gratifying to her to find herself brought back 
into authority over her daughter. She read the Duke’s letter to Mrs. 
Connop Green, with certain very slight additions,—or innuendos as to 
additions,—and was pleased to find that the letter was taken by Mrs. 
Connop Green as positive proof of the existence of the engagement. 
She wrote begging the Duke to allow her to have the meeting at the 
family house in Piccadilly, and to this prayer the Duke was obliged 
to assent. “It would,” she said, “give her so much assistance in 
speaking to Lord Rufford!” She named a day also, and then spent 
her time in preparing herself for the interview by counsel with Mrs. 
Green and by exacting explanations from her daughter. 

‘This was a very bad time for Arabella,—so bad, that had she known to 
what she would be driven, she would probably have repudiated the Duke 
and her mother altogether. “ Now, my dear,” she began, “ you must tell 
me everything that occurred first at Rufford and then at Mistletoe.” 

“You know very well what occurred, mamma.” 

“ T know nothing about it, and unless everything is told me I will not 
undertake this mission. Your uncle evidently thinks that by my 
interference the thing may be arranged. I have had the same idea all 
through myself, but as you have been so obstinate I have not liked 
to say so. Now, Arabella, begin from the beginning. When was it 
that he first suggested to you the idea of marriage ?” 

“ Good heavens, mamma !” 

‘*T must have it from the beginning to the end. Did he speak of 
marriage at Rufford? I suppose he did because you told me that 
you were engaged to him when you went to Mistletoe.” 

“So I was.” 

“ What had he said ?” 

“What nonsense! HowamI toremember whathesaid? As ifa 
girl ever knows what a man says to her.” 

“ Did he kiss you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ At Rufford ?” 

“T cannot stand this, mamma. If youlike to go youmay go. My 
uncle seems to think it is the best thing, and so I suppose it ought to 
be done. But I won’t answer such questions as you are asking for 
Lord Rufford and all that he possesses.” 

“ What am I to say then ? Howam I to call back to his recollection 
the fact that he committed himself, unless you will tell me how and 
when he did so?” — 

“ Ask him if he did not assure me of his love when we were in the 
carriage together.” 

“ What carriage ?” 

“Coming home from hunting.” 
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“ Was that at Mistletoe or Rufford ?” 

“At Mistletoe, mamma,” replied Arabella, stamping her foot. 

“ But you must let me know how it was that you became engaged 
to him at Rufford.” 


“Mamma, you mean to drive me mad,” exclaimed Arabella as she 
bounced out of the room. 

There was very much more of this, till at last Arabella found her- 
self compelled to invent facts. Lord Rufford, she said, had assured 
her of his everlasting affection in the little room at Rufford, and had 
absolutely asked her to be his wife coming home in the carriage with 
her to Stamford. She told herself that though this was not strictly 
true, it was as good as true,—as that which was actually done and 
said by Lord Rufford on those occasions could have had no other 
meaning. But before her mother had completed her investigation, 
Arabella had become so sick of the matter that she shut herself up in 
her room and declared that nothing on earth should induce her to 
open her mouth on the subject again. 

When Lord Rufford received the letter he was aghast with new 
disgust. He had begun to’ flatter himself that his interview with 
Lord Augustus would be the end of the affair. Looking at it by 
degrees with coolness he had allowed himself to think that nothing 
very terrible could be done to him. Some few people, particularly 
interested in the Mistletoe family, might give him a cold shoulder, or 
perhaps cut him directly ; but such people would not belong to his 
own peculiar circle, and the annoyance would not be great. Butif all 
the family, one after another, were to demand interviews with him 
up in London, he did not see when the end of it would be. There 
would be the Duke himself, and the Duchess, and Mistletoe. And 
the affair would in this way become gossip for the whole town. He 
was almost minded to write to the Duke saying that such an inter- 
view could do no good; but at last he thought it best to submit the 
matter to his mentor, Sir George Penwether. Sir George was clearly 
of opinion that it was Lord Rufford’s duty to see Lady Augustus. 
“Yes, you must have interviews with all of them, if they ask it,” 
said Sir George. ‘ You must shew that you are not afraid to hear 
what her friends have got to say. When a man gets wrong he can’t 
put himself right without some little annoyance.” 

“Since the world began,” said Lord Rufford, “I don’t think that 
there was ever a man born so well adapted for preaching sermons as 
you are.” Nevertheless he did as he was bid, and consented to meet 
Lady Augustus in Piccadilly on the day namediby her. On that very 
day the hounds met at Impington and Lord Rufford began to feel his 
punishment. He assented to the proposal made and went up to 
London, leaving the members of the U.R.U. to have the run of the 
season from the Impington coverts. 
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When Lady Augustus was sitting in the back room of the mansion 
waiting for Lord Rufford she was very much puzzled to think what 
she would say to him when he came. With all her investigation she 
had received no clear idea of the circumstances as they occurred. 
That her daughter had told her a fib in saying that she was engaged 
when she went to Mistletoe, she was all but certain. That something 
had occurred in the carriage which might be taken for an offer she 
thought possible. She therefore determined to harp upon the carriage 
as much as possible and to say as little as might be as to the doings at 
Rufford. Then as she was trying to arrange her countenance and her 
dress and her voice, so that they might tell on his feelings, Lord 
Rufford was announced. “Lady Augustus,” said he at once, beginning 
the lesson which he had taught himself, ‘I hope I see you quite well. 
I have come here because you have asked me, but I really don’t know 
that I have anything to say.” 

“Lord Rufford, you must hear me.” 

“Oh yes; I will hear you certainly, only this kind of thing is so 
painful to all parties, and I don’t see the use of it.” 

“ Are you aware that you have plunged me and my daughter into 
a state of misery too deep to be fathomed ?” 

“TI should be sorry to think that.” 

“ How can it be otherwise ? When you assure a girl in her position 
in life that you love her,—a lady whose rank is quite as high as your 
——” 

“ Quite so,—quite so.” 

“And when in return for that assurance you have received vows 
of love from her,—what is she to think, and what are her friends to 
think?” Lord Rufford hadalways kept in hisminda clearremembrance 
of the transaction in the carriage, and was well aware that the young 
lady’s mother had inverted the circumstances, or, as he expressed it to 
himself, had put the cart before the horse. He had assured the 
young lady that he loved her, and he had also been assured of her 
love; but her assurance had come first. He felt that this made all 
the difference in the world; so much difference that no one cognisant 
in such matters would hold that his assurance, obtained after such a 
fashion, meant anything at all. But how was he to explain this to the 
lady’s mother? ‘ You will admit that such assurances were given ?” 
continued Lady Augustus. 

“Upon my word I don’t know. There was a little foolish talk, 
but it meant nothing.” 

“ My lord!” 

“What am I to say? I don’t want to give offence, and I am 
heartily sorry that you and your daughter should be under any mis- 

apprehension. But as I sit here there was no engagement between 
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us ;—nor, if I must speak out, Lady Augustus, could your daughter 
have thought that there was an engagement.” 

“ Did you not——embrace her ?” 

“TI did. That's the truth.” 

“ And after that you mean to say id 

“After that I mean to say that nothing more was intended.” 
There was a certain meanness of appearance about the mother which 
emboldened him. 

“What a declaration to make to the mother of a young lady, and 
that young lady the niece of the Duke of Mayfair !” 

“It’s not the first time such a thing has been done, Lady 
Augustus.” 

“T know nothing about that,—nothing. I don’t know whom you 
may have lived with. It never was done to her before.” 

“Tf I understand right she was engaged to marry Mr.. Morton 
when she came to Rufford.” 

“Tt was all at an end before that.” 

“At any rate you both came from his house.” 

“Where we had been staying with Mrs. Morton.” 

‘* And where she has been since,—without Mrs. Morton.” 

“Lady Ushant was there, Lord Rufford.” 

“But she has been staying at the house of this gentleman to 
whom you admit that she was engaged a short time before she came 
to us.” 

“He is on his death-bed, and he thought that he had behaved 
badly to her. She did go to Bragton the other day, at his request,— 
merely that she might say that she forgave him.” 

“T only hope that she will forgive me too. There is really nothing 
else to be said. If there were anything I could do to atone to her 
for this——trouble.” 

“Tf you only could know the brightness of the hopes you have 
shattered,—and the purity of that girl’s affection for yourself!” 

It was then that an idea—a low-minded idea occurred to Lord 
Rufford. While all this was going on he had of course made various 
inquiries about this branch of the Trefoil family and had learned 
that Arabella was altogether portionless. He was told too that 
Lady Augustus was much harassed by impecuniosity. Might it be 
possible to offer a recompense? “If I could do anything else, Lady 
Augustus ;—but really I am not a marrying man.” Then Lady 
Augustus wept bitterly ; but while she was weeping, a low-minded 
idea occurred to her also. It was clear to her that there could be no 
marriage. She had never expected that there would be a marriage. 
But if this man who was rolling in wealth should offer some sum of 
money to her daughter,—something so considerable as to divest the 
transaction of the meanness which would be attached to a small bribe, 
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—something which might be really useful throughout life, would it 
not be her duty, on behalf of her dear child, to accept such an offer ? 
But the beginnings of such dealings are always difficult. ‘“ Couldn’t 
my lawyer see yours, Lady Augustus?” said Lord Rufford. 

“T don’t want the family lawyer to know anything about it,” said 
Lady Augustus. Then there was silence between them for a few 
moments. “You don’t know what we have to bear, Lord Rufford. 
My husband has spent all my fortune,—which was considerable ; 
and the Duke does nothing for us.” Then he took a bit of paper and, 
writing on it the figures “£6000,” pushed it across the table. She 
gazed at the scrap for a minute, and then, borrowing his pencil with- 
out a word, scratched out his Lordship’s figures and wrote “£8000” 
beneath them ;—and then added, “No one to know it.” After that 
he held the scrap for two or three minutes in his hands, and then 
wrote beneath the figures, “Very well. To be settled on your 
daughter. No one shall know it.” She bowed her head, but kept 
the scrap of paper in her possession. “Shall I ring for your 
carriage ?” he asked. The bell was rung, and Lady Augustus was 
taken back to the lodgings in Orchard Street in the hired brougham. 
As she went she told herself that if everything else failed, £400 a 
year would support her daughter, or that in the event of any further 
matrimonial attempt such a fortune would be a great assistance. She 
had been sure that there could be no marriage, and was disposed to 
think that she had done a good morning’s work on behalf of her 
unnatural child. 








Cuarter LXII. 


“WE SHALL KILL EACH OTHER.” 


Lapy Aveusrus as she was driven back to Orchard Street and as she 
remained alone during the rest of that day and the next in London, 
became a little afraid of what she had done. She began to think 
how she should communicate her tidings to her daughter, and thinking 
{ of it grew to be nervous and ill at ease. How would it be with her 
i should Arabella still cling to the hope of marrying the lord? That 
4 any such hope would be altogether illusory Lady Augustus was now 
h sure. She had been quite certain that there was no ground for such 
hope when she had spoken to the man of her own poverty. She was 
i almost certain that there had never been an offer of marriage made. 
i) In the first place Lord Rufford’s word went further with her than 
i Arabella’s,—and then his story had been consistent and probable, 
P whereas hers had been inconsistent and improbable. At any rate 
\ ropes and horses would not bring Lord Rufford to the hymeneal altar. 
i That being so was it not natural that she should then have considered 
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what result would be next best toa marriage? She was very poor, 
having saved only some few hundreds a year from the wreck of her 
own fortune. Independently of her her daughter had nothing. And 
in spite of this poverty Arabella was very extravagant, running up 
bills for finery without remorse wherever credit could be found, and 
excusing herself by saying that on this or that occasion such expen- 
diture was justified by the matrimonial prospects which it opened 
out to her. And now, of late, Arabella had been talking of living 
separately from her mother. Lady Augustus, who was thoroughly 
tired of her daughter's company, was not at all averse to such a 
scheme ;—but any such scheme was impracticable without money. 
By a happy accident the money would now be forthcoming. There 
would be £400 a year for ever and nobody would know whence it 
came. She was confident that they might trust to the lord’s honour 
for secrecy. As far as her own opinion went the result of the transaction 
would be most happy. But still she feared Arabella. She felt that 
she would not know how to tell her story when she got back to Mary- 
gold Place. “ My dear, he won't marry you; but he is to give you 
£8000.” That was what she would have to say, but she doubted her 
own courage to put her story into words so curt and explanatory. 
Even at 30 £400 a year has not the charms which accompany it 
to eyes which have seen 60 years. She remained in town that 
night and the next day, and went down by train to Basingstoke on 
the following morning with her heart not altogether free from 
trepidation. 

Lord Rufford, the very moment that the interview was over, started 
off to his lawyer. Considering how very little had been given to him 
the sum he was to pay was prodigious. In his desire to get rid of the 
bore of these appeals, he had allowed himself to be foolishly generous. 
He certainly never would kiss a young lady in a carriage again,—nor 
even lend a horse to a young lady till he was better acquainted with 
her ambition and character. But the word had gone from him and 
he must be as good as his word. The girl must have her £8000 and 
must have itinstantly. He would put the matter into such a position 
that if any more interviews were suggested, he might with perfect 
safety refer the suggester back to Miss Trefoil. There was to be 
secrecy, and he would be secret as the grave. But in such matters 
one’s lawyer is the grave. He had proposed that two lawyers should 
arrange it. Objection had been made to this, because Lady Augustus 
had no lawyer ready ;—but on his side some one must be employed. 
So he went to his own solicitor and begged that the thing might be 
done quite at once. He was very definite in his instructions, and 
would listen to no doubts. Would the lawyer write to Miss Trefoil 
on that very day ;—or rather not on that very day but the next. As 
he suggested this he thought it well that Lady Augustus should have 
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an opportunity of explaining the transaction to her daughter before 
the lawyer's letter should be received. He had, he said, his own 
reason for such haste. Consequently the lawyer did prepare the 
letter to Miss Trefoil at once, drafting it in his noble client’s presence. 
In what way should the money be disposed so as best to suit her 
convenience? ‘The letter was very short with an intimation that 
Lady Augustus would no doubt have explained the details of the 
arrangement. 

When Lady Augustus reached Marygold the family were at lunch, 
and as strangers were present nothing was said as to the great mission. 
The mother had already bethought herself how she must tell this and 
that lie to the Connop Greens, explaining that Lord Rufford had 
confessed his iniquity but had disclosed that, for certain mysterious 
reasons, he could not marry Arabella,—though he loved her better 
than all the world. Arabella asked some questions about her mother’s 
shopping and general business in town, and did not leave the room 
till she could do so without the slightest appearance of anxiety. 
Mrs. Connop Green marvelled at her coolness knowing how much 
must depend on the answer which her mother had brought back from 
London, and knowing nothing of the contents of the letter which 
Arabella had received that morning from the lawyer. In a moment 
or two Lady Augustus followed her daughter upstairs, and on going 
into her own room found the damsel standing in the middle of it 
with an open paper in her hand. “ Mamma,” she said, “shut the 
door.” Then the door was closed. “ What is the meaning of this ?” 
and she held out the lawyer’s letter. 

“The meaning of what?” said Lady Augustus, trembling. 

“T have no doubt you know, but you had better read it.” 

Lady Augustus read the letter and attempted to smile. “He has 
been very quick,” she said. ‘I thought I should have been the first 
to tell you.” 


“‘ What is the meaning of it? Why is the man to give me all 
that money ?” 

“Ts it not a good escape from so great a trouble? ‘Think what 
£8000 will do. It will enable you to live in comfort wherever you 
mayjplease to go.” 

“T am to understand then you have sold me,—sold all my hopes 
and my very name and character, for £8000 !” 

“ Your name and character will not be touched, my dear. As for his 
marrying you I soon found that that was absolutely out of the question.” 

“This is what has come of sending you to see him! Of course 
I shall tell my uncle everything.” 

“You will do no such thing. Arabella, do not make a fool of 
yourself. Do you know what £8000 will do for you? Itis to be 
your own,—absolutely beyond my reach or your father’s.” 
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“T would sooner go into the Thames off Waterloo Bridge than 
touch a farthing of his money,” said Arabella with a spirit which the 
other woman did not at all understand. Hitherto in all these little 
dirty ways they had run with equal steps. The pretences, the subter- 
fuges, the lies of the one had always been open to the other. Arabella, 
earnest in supplying herself with gloves from the pockets of her 
male acquaintances, had endured her mother’s tricks with complacency. 
She had condescended when living in humble lodgings to date her 
letters from a well-known hotel, and had not feared to declare that 
she had done so in their family conversations. Together they had 
fished in turbid waters for marital nibbles and had told mutual false- 
hoods to unbelieving tradesmen. And yet the younger woman, when 
tempted with a bribe worth lies and tricks as deep and as black as 
Acheron, now stood on her dignity and her purity and stamped her 
foot with honest indignation ! 

“T don’t think you can understand it,” said Lady Acgustus. 

“T ean understand this,—that you have betrayed me; and that 
I shall tell him so in the plainest words that I can use. To get 
his lawyer to write and offer me money !” 

“He should not have gone to his lawyer. I do think he was 
wrong there.” 

“But you settled it with him ;—you, my mother ;—a price at 
which he should buy himself off! Would he have offered me money 
if he did not know that he had bound himself to me ?” 

“Nothing on earth would make him marry you. I would not 
for a moment have allowed him to allude to money if that had not 
been quite certain.” 

“Who proposed the money first ?” 

Lady Augustus considered a moment before she answered. ‘“ Upon 
my word, my dear, I can’t say. He wrote the figures on a bit of 
paper; that was the way.” Then she produced the scrap. “ He wrote 
the figures first,—and then I altered them, just as you see. The 
proposition came first from him, of course.” 

“And you did not spit at him!” said Arabella as she tore the scrap 
into fragments. 

“ Arabella,” said the mother, “ it is clear that you do not look into 
the — How do you mean to live? You are getting old.” 

“ ld r 

“Yes, my love,—old. Of course I am willing to do everything for 
you, as I always have done,—for so many years, but there isn’t a man 
in London who does not know how long you have been about it.” 

“Hold your tongue, mamma,” said Arabella, jumping up. 

“That is all very well, but the truth has to be spoken. You and 
I cannot go on as we have been doing.” 

“ Certainly not. ‘I would sooner be in a workhouse.” 
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“ And here there is provided for you an income on which you can 
live. Not a soul will know anything about it. Even your own 
father need not be told. As for the lawyer, that is nothing. They 
never talk of things. It would make a man comparatively poor 
quite a fit match. Or, if you do not marry, it would enable you 
to live where you pleased independently of me. You had better think 
twice of it before you refuse it.” 

“T will not think of it at all. As sure as I am living here I will 
write to Rufford this very evening and tell him in what light I regard 
both him and you.” 

“ And what will you do then ?” 

“Hang myself.” 

“That is all very well, Arabella, but hanging yourself and jumping 
off Waterloo Bridge do not mean anything. You must live, and you 
must pay your debts. I can’t pay them for you. You go into your 
own room, and think of it all, and be thankful for what Providence 
has sent you.” 

“You may as well understand that Iam in earnest,” the daughter 
said as she left the room. “I shall write to Lord Rufford to-day 
and tell him what I think of him and his money. You need not 
trouble yourself as to what shall be done with it, for I certainly shall 
not take it.” 

And she did write to Lord Rufford as follows: 


/ “My Lord, 

“T have been much astonished by a letter I have received 
from a gentleman in London, Mr. Shaw, who I presume is your 
lawyer. When I received it I had not as yet seen mamma. I now 
understand that you and she between you have determined that I 
should be compensated by a sum of money for the injury you have 
done me! Iscorn your money. I cannot think where you found 
the audacity to make such a proposal, or how you have taught 
yourself to imagine that I should listen to it. As to mamma, she 
was not commissioned to act for me, and I have nothing to do with 
anything she may have said. I can hardly believe that she should 
have agreed to such a proposal. It was very little like a gentleman 
in you to offer it. 

“Why did you offer it? You would not have proposed to give 
me @ large sum of money like that without some reason. I have 
been shocked to hear that you have denied that you ever engaged 
yourself to me. You know that you were engaged to me. It would 
have been more honest and more manly if you had declared at once 
that you repented of your engagement. But the trath is that till 
I see you myself and hear what you have to say out of your own 
mouth I cannot believe what other people tell me. I must ask you 
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to name some place where we can meet. As for this offer of money, 
_ it goes for nothing. You must have known that I would not take it. 
: “ ARABELLA.” 


It was now just the end of February, and the visit of the Trefoil 
ladies to the Connop Greens had to come to an end. They had 
already overstaid the time at first arranged, and Lady Augustus, 
when she hinted that another week at Marygold,—“ just till this 
painful affair was finally settled,’—would be beneficial to her, was 
informed that the Connop Greens themselves were about to leave 
home. Lady Augustus had reported to Mrs. Connop Green that 
Lord Rufford was behaving very badly, but that the matter was still 
in a “transition state.” Mrs. Connop Green was very sorry, but——. 
So Lady Augustus and Arabella betook themselves to Orchard Street, 
being at that moment unable to enter in upon better quarters. 

What a home it was,—and what a journey up to town! Arabella 
had told her mother that the letter to Lord Rufford had been written 
and posted, and since that hardly a word had passed between them. 
When they left Marygold in the Connop Green carriage they smiled, 
and shook hands, and kissed their friends in unison, and then sank 
back into silence. At the station they walked up and down the 
platform together for the sake of appearance, but did not speak. 
In the train there were others with them and they both feigned to be 
asleep. Then they were driven to their lodgings in a cab, still 
speechless, It was the mother who first saw that the horror of this, 
if continued, would be too great to be endured. “ Arabella,” she said 
in a hoarse voice, “ why don’t you speak ?” 

“ Because I’ve got nothing to say.” 

“That's nonsense. There is always something to say.” 

“You have ruined me, mamma; just ruined me.” 

“TI did for you the very best I could. If you would have been 
advised by me, instead of being ruined, you would have had a hand- 
some fortune. I have slaved for you for the last twelve years. No 
mother ever sacrificed herself for her child more than I have done for 


you, and now see the return I get. I sometimes think that it will 
kill me.” 


“ That's nonsense.” 

“Everything I say is nonsense,—while you tell me one day that 
you are going to hang yourself, and another day that you will drown 
yourself.” 

“So I would if I dared. What is it that you have brought me 
to? Who will have me in their houses when they hear that you 
consented to take Lord Rufford’s money ?” 

“ Nobody will hear it unless you tell them.” 

“T shall tell my uncle and my aunt and Mistletoe, in order that 
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they may know how it is that Lord Rufford has been allowed to 
escape. I say that you have ruined me. If it had not been for your 
vulgar bargain with him, he must have been brought to keep his word 
at last. Oh, that he should have ever thought it possible that I 
was to be bought off for a sum of money !” 

Later on in the evening the mother again implored her daughter to 
speak to her. “ What's the use, mamma, when you know what we 
think of each other. What’s the good of pretending? There is nobody 
here to hear us.” Later on still she herself began. “I don’t know 
how much you've got, mamma ; but whatever it is, we'd better divide it. 
After what you did in Piccadilly we shall never get on together again.” 

“ There is not enough to divide,” said Lady Augustus. 


+ “If I had not you to go about with me I could get taken in pretty 
nearly all the year round.” 


“Who'd take you?” 

“ Leave that to me. I would manage it, and you could join with 
some other old person.” “ We shall kill each other if we stay like 
this,” said Arabella as she took up her candle. 


“You have pretty nearly killed me as siti is,” said the old woman as 
the other shut the door. 


CHapter LXIII. 
CHANGES AT BRAGTON, 


Day after day old Mrs. Morton urged her purpose with her grandson 
at Bragton, not quite directly as she had done at first, but by gradual 
approaches and little soft attempts made in the midst of all the 
tenderness which, as a nurse, she was able to display. It soon came 
to pass that the intruders were banished from the house, or almost 
banished. Mary’s daily visits were discontinued immediately after 
that last walk home with Reginald Morton which has been described. 
Twice in the course of the next week she went over, but on both 
occasions she did so early in the day, and returned alone just as he 
was reaching the house. And then, before a week was over, early in 
March, Lady Ushant told the invalid that she would be better away. 
“Mrs. Morton doesn’t like me,” she said, ‘and I had better go. But 
I shall stay for a while at Hoppet Hall, and come in and see you from 
time to time till you get better.” John Morton replied that he should 
never get better; but though he said so then, there was at times 
evidence that he did not yet quite despond as to himself. He could 
still talk to Mrs. Morton of buying Chowton Farm, and was very 
anxious that he should not be forgotten at the Foreign Office. 

Lady Ushant had herself driven to Hoppet Hall, and there took up 
her residence with her nephew. Every other day Mr. Runciman’s 
fly came for her and carried her backwards and forwards to Bragton. 
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On those occasions she would remain an hour with the invalid, and 
then would go back again, never even seeing Mrs. Morton, though 
always seen by her. And twice after this banishment Reginald 
walked over. But on the second occasion there was a scene. Mrs. 
Morton, to whom he had never spoken since he was a boy, met him 
in the hall and told him that his visits only disturbed his sick cousin. 
“T certainly will not disturb him,” Reginald had said. “In the 
condition in which he is now he should not see many people,” 
rejoined the lady. “If you will ask Dr. Fanning he will tell you 
the same.” Dr. Fanning was the London doctor who came down 
once a week, whom it was improbable that Reginald should have an 
opportunity of consulting. But he remembered, or thought that he 
remembered, that his cousin had been fretful and illpleased during his 
last visit, and so turned himself round and went home without another 
word, 

“T am afraid there may be—I don’t know what,” said Lady 
Ushant to him in a whisper the next morning. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T don’t know what I mean. Perhaps I ought not to say a word. 
Only so much does depend on it!” , 

“If you are thinking about the property, aunt, wipe it out of your 
mind. Let him do what he pleases and don’t think about it. No 
one should trouble their minds about such things. It is his, to do 
what he pleases with it.” 

“Tt is not him that I fear, Reginald.” 

“If he chooses to be guided by her, who shall say that he is 
wrong? Get it out of your mind. The very thinking about such 
things is dirtiness!” The poor old lady submitted to the rebuke and 
did not dare to say another word. 

Daily Lady Ushant would send over for Mary Masters, thinking it 
cruel that her young friend should leave her alone and yet under- 
standing in part the reason why Mary did not come to her constantly 
at Hoppet Hall. Poor Mary was troubled much by these messages. 
Of course she went now and again. She had no alternative but to 
go, and yet, feeling that the house was his house, she was most 
unwilling to enter it. Then grew within her a feeling, which she 
could not analyse, that he had ill-used her. Of course she was not 
entitled to his love. She would acknowledge to herself over and 
over again that he had never spoken a word to her which could 
justify her in expecting his love. But why had he not let her alone? 
Why had he striven by his words and his society to make her other 
than she would have been had she been left to the atmosphere of her 
stepmother’s home? Why had he spoken so strongly to her as to 
that young man’s love? And then she was almost angry with him 
because, by a turn in the wheel of fortune, he was about to become, as 
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she thought, Squire of Bragton. Had he remained simply Mr. 
Morton of Hoppet Hall it would still have been impossible. But 
this exaltation of her idol altogether out of her reach was an added 
injustice. She could remember, not the person, but all the recent 
memories of the old Squire, the veneration with which he was named, 
the masterdom which was attributed to him, the unequalled nobility 
of his position in regard to Dillsborough. His successor would be to 
her as some one crowned, and removed by his crown altogether from 
her world. ‘Then she pictured to herself the stately dame who would 
certainly come, and she made fresh resolutions with a sore heart. 

“T don’t know why you should be so very little with me,” said 
Lady Ushant, almost whining. “When I was at Cheltenham you 
wanted to come to me.” 

‘“‘ There are so many things to be done at home.” 

“ And yet you would have come to Cheltenham.” 

“We were in great trouble then, Lady Ushant. Of course I would 
like to be with you. You ought not to scold me, because you know 
how I love you.” 

“Has the young man gone away altogether now, Mary ?” 

“ Altogether.” 

“ And Mrs. Masters is satisfied ?” 

“ She knows it can never be, and therefore she is quiet about it.” 

“T was sorry for that young man, because he was so true.” 

“You couldn’t be more sorry than I was, Lady Ushant. I love 
him as though he were a brother. But——” 

“Mary, dear Mary, I fear you are in trouble.” 

“T think it is all trouble,” said Mary, rushing forward and hiding 
her face in her old friend’s lap as she knelt on the ground before her. 
Lady Ushant longed to ask a question, but she did not dare. And 
Mary Masters longed to have one friend to whom she could confide 
her secret,—but neither did she dare. 

On the next day, very early in the morning, there came a note 
from Mrs. Morton to Mr. Masters, the attorney. Could Mr. Masters 
come out on that day to Bragton and see Mrs. Morton. The note 
was very particular in saying that Mrs. Morton was to be the person 
seen. The messenger, who waited for an answer, brought back 
word that Mr. Masters would be there at noon. The circumstance was 
one which agitated him considerably, as he had not been inside the 
house at Bragton since the days immediataly following the death of 
the old Squire. As it happened, Lady Ushant was going to Bragton 
on the same day, and at the suggestion of Mr. Runciman, whose 
horses in the hunting season barely sufficed for his trade, the old lady 
and the lawyer went together. Nota word was said between them 
as to the cause which took either of them on their journey, but they 
spoke much of the days in which they had known each other, when 
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the old Squire was alive, and Mr. Masters thanked Lady Ushant for 
her kindness to his daughter. “I love her almost as though she were 
my own,” said Lady Ushant. ‘“ When I am dead she will have half 
of what I have got.” 

“She will have no right to expect that,” said the gratified father. 

“She will have half or the whole,—just as Reginald may be 
situated then. I don’t know why I shouldn’t tell her father what it 
is I mean todo.” ‘The attorney knew to a shilling the amount of 
Lady Ushant’s income and thought that this was the best news he 
had heard for many a day. 

While Lady Ushant was in the sick man’s room, Mrs. Morton was 
closeted with the attorney. She had thought much of this step 
before she had dared to take it and even now doubted whether it 
would avail her anything. As she entered the book-room in which 
Mr. Masters was seated she almost repented. But the man was 
there and she was compelled to go on with her scheme. “Mr. 
Masters,” she said, “it is I think a long time since you have been 
employed by this family.” 

“A very long time, Madam.” 

“And I have now sent for you under circumstances of great 
difficulty,” she answered ; but as he said nothing she was forced to go 
on. “ My grandson made his will the other day up in London, when 
he thought that he was going out to Patagonia.” Mr. Masters bowed. 
“Tt was done when he was in sound health, and he is now not satisfied 
with it.” Then there was another bow, but not a word was spoken. 
“Of course you know that he is very ill.” 

“We have all been very much grieved to hear it.” 

“T am sure you would be, for the sake of old days. When Dr. 
Fanning was last here he thought that my grandson was somethin, 
better. He held out stronger hopes than before. But still he is 
very ill. His mind has never wavered for a moment, Mr. Masters.” 
Again Mr. Masters bowed. ‘And now he thinks that some changes 
should be made ;—indeed that there should be a new will.” 

“ Does he wish me to see him, Mrs. Morton ?” 

“Not to-day, I think. He is not quite prepared to-day. But I 
wanted to ask whether you could come at a moment’s notice,—quite 
ata moment’s notice. I thought it better, so that you should know 
why we sent for you if we did send,—so that you might be prepared. 
Ii could be done here, I suppose ?” 

“Tt would be possible, Mrs. Morton ?” 

“ And you could do it ?” 

Then there was a long pause. “Altering a will is a very serious 
thing, Mrs. Morton. And when it is done on what perhaps may be 
a death-bed, it is a very serious thing indeed. Mr. Morton I believe 
employs a London solicitor. I know the firm and more respectable 
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gentlemen do not exist. A telegram would bring down one of the 
firm from London by the next train.” 

A frown, a very heavy frown, came across the old woman’s brow. 
She would have repressed it had it been possible ;—but she could 
not command herself, and the frown was there. ‘If that had been 
practicable, Mr. Masters,” she said, “we should not have sent for 
you.” 

“ T was only suggesting, Madam, what might be the best course.” 

“ Exactly. And of course I am much obliged. But if we are 
driven to call upon you for your assistance, we shall find it ?” 

“Madam,” said the attorney very slowly, “it is of course part of 
my business to make wills, and when called upon to do so, I perform 
my business to the best of my ability. But in altering a will during 
illness great care is necessary. A codicil might be added -———” 

“A new will would be necessary.” 

A new will, thought the attorney, could only be necessary for 
altering the disposition of the whole estate. He knew enough of the 
family circumstances to be aware that the property should go to 
Reginald Morton whether with or without a will,—and also enough 
to be aware that this old lady was Reginald’s bitter enemy. He did 
not think that he could bring himself to take instructions from a 
dying man,—from the Squire of Bragton on his death-bed,—for an 
instrument which should alienate the property from the proper heir. 
He too had his strong feelings, perhaps his prejudices, about Bragton. 
“T would wish that the task were in other hands, Mrs. Morton.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“Tt is hard to measure the capacity of an invalid.” 

“His mind is as clear as yours.” 

“Tt might be so,—and yet I might not be able to satisfy myself 
that it was so. I should have to ask long and tedious questions, 
which would be offensive. And I should find myself giving advice,— 
which would not be called for. For instance, were your grandson to 
wish to leave this estate away from the heir——” 

“T am not discussing his wishes, Mr. Masters.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Morton, for making the suggestion ;— 
but as I said before, I should prefer that he should employ—some 
one else.” 


“ You refuse then ?” 

“Tf Mr. Morton were to send for me, I should go to him instantly. 
But I fear 1 might be slow in taking his instructions ;—and it is 
possible that I might refuse to act on them.” Then she got up 
from her chair and bowing to him with stately displeasure left the 
room. 

All this she had done without any authority from her grandson, 
simply encouraged in her object by his saying in his weakness that 
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he would think of her proposition. So intent was she on her business 
that she was resolved to have everything ready if only he could once 
be brought to say that Peter Morton should be his heir. Having 
abandoned all hopes for her noble cousin she could tell her conscience 
that she was instigated simply by an idea of justice. Peter Morton 
was at any rate the legitimate son of a well-born father and a well- 
born mother. What had she or any one belonging to her to gain by 
it? But forty years since a brat had been born at Bragton in 
opposition to her wishes,—by whose means she had been expelled 
from the place ; and now it seemed to her to be simple justice that he 
should on this account be robbed of that which would otherwise be 
naturally his own. As Mr. Masters would not serve her turn she 
must write to the London lawyers. The thing would be more 
difficult ; but, nevertheless, if the sick man could once be got to say 
that Peter should be his heir she thought that she could keep him to 
his word. Lady Ushant and Mr. Masters went back to Dillsborough 
in Runciman’s fly, and it need hardly be said that the attorney said 
nothing of the business which had taken him to Bragton. 

This happened on a Wednesday,— Wednesday the 3rd of March. 
On Friday morning, at 4 o'clock, during the darkness of the night, 
John Morton was lying dead on his bed, and the old woman was at 
his bedside. She had done her duty by him as far as she knew 
how in tending him,—had been assiduous with the diligence of much 
younger years ; but now as she sat there, having had the fact absolutely 
announced to her by Dr. Nupper, her greatest agony arose from the 
feeling that the roof which covered her, probably the chair in which 
she sat, were the property of Reginald Morton—“ Bastard!” she 
said to herself between her teeth ; but she so said it, that neither 
Dr. Nupper who was in the room, nor the woman who was with her, 
should hear it. 

Dr. Nupper took the news into Dillsborough and as the folk sat 
down to breakfast they all heard that the Squire of Bragton was dead. 
The man had been too little known, had been too short a time in the 
neighbourhood, to give occasion for tears. ‘There was certainly more 
of interest than of grief in the matter. Mr. Masters ‘said to himself 
that the time had been too short for any change in the will, and 
therefore felt tolerably certain that Reginald would be the heir. But 
for some days this opinion was not general in Dillsborough. Mr. Main- 
waring had heard that Reginald had been sent away from Bragton 
with a flea in his ear, and was pretty certain that when the will was 
read it would be found that the property was to go to Mrs. Morton’s 
friends. Dr. Nupper was of the same opinion. There were many 
in Dillsborough with whom Reginald was not popular ;—and who 
thought that some man of a different kind would do better as Squire 


of Bragton. ‘He don’t know a fox when he sees ’un,” said Tony 
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Tuppett t6 Larry Twentyman whom he had come across the county 
to call upon and to console. 
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THE WILL. 


On that Saturday the club met at Dillsborough,—even though the 
Squire of Bragton had died on Friday morning. Through the whole 
of that Saturday the town had been much exercised in its belief and 
expressions, as to the disposition of the property. The town knew 
very well that Mr. Masters, the attorney, had been sent for to Bragton 
on the previous Wednesday,—whenee the deduction as to a new will, 

made of course under the auspices of Mrs. Morton,—would have been 
quite plain to the town, had not a portion of the town heard that the 
attorney had not been for a moment with the dying man during his 
visit. This latter piece of information had come through Lady Ushant, 
who had been in her nephew’s bedroom the whole time ;—but Lady 
Ushant had not much personal communication with the town generally, 
and would probably have said nothing on this subject had not 
Mr. Runciman walked up to Hoppet Hall behind the fly, after 
Mr. Masters had left it ; and, while helping her ladyship out, made 
inquiry as to the condition of things at Bragton generally. “I was 
sorry to hear of their sending for any lawyer,” said Mr. Runciman. 
Then Lady Ushant protested that the lawyer had not been sent for 
by her nephew, and that her nephew had not even seen him. “Oh, 
indeed,” said Mr. Runciman, who immediately took a walk round his 
own paddock with the object of putting two and two together. 
Mr. Runciman was a discreet man and did not allow this piece of 
information to spread itself generally. He told Dr. Nupper, and 
Mr. Hampton, and Lord Rufford,—for the hounds went out on 
Friday, though the Squire of Bragton was lying dead ;—but he did 
not tell Mr. Mainwaring whom he encountered in the street of the 
town as he was coming home early, and who was very keen to learn 
whatever news there was. 

Reginald Morton on Friday did not go near Bragton. That of 
course was palpable to all, and was a great sign that he himself did 
not regard himself as the heir. He had for awhile been very intimate 
at the house, visiting it daily—and during a part of that time the 
grandmother had been altogether absent. Then she had come back and 
he had discontinued his visits. And now he did not even go over to 
seal up the drawers and to make arrangements as to the funeral. He 
did not at any rate go on the Friday,—nor on the Saturday. And 
on the Saturday Mr. Wobytrade, the undertaker, had received orders 
from Mrs. Morton to go at once to Bragton. All this was felt to be 
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strong against Reginald. But when it was discovered that on the 
Saturday afternoon Mrs. Morton herself had gone up to London, not 
waiting even for the coming of any one else to take possession of the 
house,—and that she had again carried all her own personal luggage 
with her,—then opinion in Dillsborough again veered. Upon the 
whole the betting was a point or two in favour of Reginald, when 
the club met. 

Mrs. Masters, who had been much quelled of late, had been urgent 
with her husband to go over to the Bush; but he was unwilling, 
he said, to be making jolly while the Squire of Bragton was lying 
unburied. “He was nothing to you, Gregory,” said his wife, who 
had in vain endeavoured to learn from him why he had been summoned 
to Bragton—* You will hear something over there and it will relieve 
your spirits.” So instigated he did go across, and found all the 
accustomed members of the club congregated in the room. Even 
Larry Twentyman was present, who of late had kept himself aloof 
from all such meetings. Both the Botseys were there and Nupper 
and Harry Stubbings, and Ribbs the butcher. Runciman himself of 
course was in the room, and he had introduced on this occasion 
Captain Glomax, the master of the hunt, who was staying at his 
house that night,—perhaps with a view to hunting duties on the 
Monday, perhaps in order that he might hear something as to the 
Bragton property. It had already been suggested to him that he 
might possibly hire the house for a year or two at little more than 
a nominal rent, that the old kennels might be resuscitated, and that 
such arrangements would be in all respects convenient. He was the 
master of the hunt and of course there was no difficulty as to intro- 
ducing him to the club. 

Captain Glomax was speaking in a somewhat dictatorial voice,— 
as becomes a Master of Hounds when in the field, though perhaps it 
should be dropped afterwards—when the Attorney entered. There 
was a sudden rise of voices striving to interrupt the Captain, as it was 
felt by them all that Mr. Masters must be in possession of informa- 
tion; but the Captain himself went on. ‘‘ Of course it is the place 
for the hounds. Nobody can doubt that who knows the country and 
understands the working {of it. The hunt ought to nave subscrived 
and hired the kennels and stables permanently.” 

“There would have wanted two to that bargain, Captain,” said 
Mr. Runciman.. 

“Of course there would, but what would you think of a man who 
would refuse such a proposition when he didn’t want the place him- 
self? Do youthink if I’d been there foxes would have been poisoned 
in Dillsborough wood? Id have had that fellow Goarly under my 
thumb.” . 

“Then you'd have had an awful blackguard under your thumb, 
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Captain Glomax,” said Larry who could not restrain his wrath when 
Goarly’s name was mentioned. 

“ What does that matter if you get foxes ?” continued the Master. 
“ But the fact is, gentlemen in a county like this always want to have 
everything done for them, and never to do anything for themselves. 
I’m sick of it, I know. Nobody is fonder of hunting a country than 
I am, and I think I know what I’m about.” 

“That you do,” said Fred Botsey who, like most men, was always 
ready to flatter the Master. 

** And I don’t care how hard I work. From the first of August 
till the end of May I never have a day to myself, what with cubb:ng 
and then the season, and entering the young hounds, and buying and 
selling horses, by George I’m at it the whole year.” 

“ A Master of Hounds looks for that, Captain,” said the innkeeper. 

“Looks for it! Yes; he must look,for it. But I wouldn’t mind 
that, if I could get gentlemen to pull a little with me. I can’t 
stand being out of pocket as I have been, and so I must let them 
know. If the country would get the kennels and the stables, and 
lay out a few pounds so that horses and hounds and men could go 
into them, I wouldn’t mind having a shot for the house. It’s killing 
work where I am now, the other side of Rufford, you may say.” 
Then he stopped;—but no one would undertake to answer him. 
The meaning of it was that Captain Glomax wanted £500 a year 
more than he received, and every one there knew that there was not 
£500 @ year more to be got out of the country,—unless Lord Rufford 
would put his hand into his pocket. Now the present stables and 
the present kennels had been “made comfortable” by Lord Rufford, 
and it was not thought probable that he would pay for the move to 
Bragton. 

“ When’s the funeral to be, Mr. Masters?” asked Runciman,—who 
knew very well the day fixed, but who thought it well to get back 
to the subject of real interest in the town. 

“ Next Thursday, I’m told.” 

“There’s no hurry with weather like this,” said Nupper profes- 
sionally. 

“They can’t open the will till the late squire is buried,” continued 
the innkeeper, “and there will be one or two very anxious to know 
what is in it.” 

“TI suppose it will all go to the man who lives up here at Hoppet 
Hall,” said the Captain ;—“a man that was never outside a horse in 
his life !” 

“ He’s not a bad fellow,” said Runciman. 

“He is a very good fellow,” said the Attorney, “and I trust he 
may have the property. If it be left away from him I for one shall 
think that a great injustice has been done.” This was listened 
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to with attention as every one there thought that Mr. Masters must 
know. 

“J can’t understand,” said Glomax, “how any man can be con- 
sidered a good fellow as a country gentleman who does not care for 
sport. Just look at it all round. Suppose others were like him what 
would become of us all ?” 

“ Yes indeed, what would become of us?” asked the two Botseys 
in a breath. 

“"Ho'd ‘ire our ’orses, Runciman?” suggested Harry Stubbings 
with a laugh. 

“Think what England would be!” said the Captain. “When I 
hear of a country gentleman sticking to books and all that, I feel 
that the glory is departing from the land. Where are the sinews of 
war to come from? That’s what I want to know.” 

“Who will it be, Mr. Masters, if the gent don’t get it?” asked 
Ribbs from his corner on the sofa. 

This was felt to be a pushing question. “How am I to know, 
Mr. Ribbs ?” said the Attorney. “I didn’t make the late squire’s will ; 
—and if I did you don’t suppose I should tell you.” 

“T’m told that the next is Peter Morton,” said Fred Botsey. 
“ He’s something in a public office up in London.” 

“Tt won’t go to him,” said Fred’s brother. “That old lady has 
relations of her own who have had their mouths open for the last 
forty years.” 

“ Away from the Mortons altogether!” said Harry. “That would 
be an awful shame !” 

“T don’t see what good the Mortons have done this last half 
century,” said the Captain. 

“You don’t remember the old squire, Captain,” said the innkeeper, 
“and I don’t remember him well. Indeed I was only a little chap 
when they buried him. But there’s that feeling left behind him to 
this day, that not a poor man in the county wouldn’t be sorry to 
think that there wasn’t a Morton left among ’em. Of course a hunting 
gentleman is a good thing.” 

“ About the best thing out,” said the Captain. 

“But a hunting gentleman isn’t everything. I know nothing of 
the old lady’s people,—only this that none of their money ever came 
into Dillsborough. I’m all for Reginald Morton. He's my landlord 
as it is, and he’s a gentleman.” 

“T hate foreigners coming,” said Ribbs. 

“’E ain't too old to take to it yet,” said Harry. Fred Botsey 
declared that he didn’t believe in men hunting unless they began 
young. Whereupon Dr. Nupper declared that he had never ridden 
over a fence till he was forty-five, and that he was ready now to 
ride Fred across country for a new hat. Larry suggested that a 
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man might be a good friend to sport though he didn’t ride much 
himself ;—and Runciman again asserted that hunting wasn’t every- 
thing. Upon the whole Reginald was the favourite. But the 
occasion was so special that a little supper was ordered, and I fear 
the attorney did not get home till after twelve. 

Till the news reached Hoppet Hall that Mrs. Morton had taken 
herself off to London, there was great doubt there as to what ought 
to be done, and even then the difficulty was not altogether over. 
Till she was gone neither Lady Ushant nor her nephew would go 
there, and he could only declare his purpose of attending the funeral 
whether he were asked or not. When his aunt again spoke of the 
will he desired her with much emphasis not to allude to the subject. 
“If the property is to come to me,” he said, “anything of good that 
may be in it cannot be much sweeter by anticipation. And if it is not 
I shall only encourage disappointment by thinking of it.” 

“ But it would be such a shame.” 

“That I deny altogether. It was his own to do as he liked with 
it. Had he married I should not have expected it because I am the 
heir. But, if you please, aunt, do not say a word more about it.” 

On the Sunday morning he heard that Mrs. Morton was gone to 
London, and then he walked over to Bragton. He found that she 
had locked and sealed up everything with so much precision that she 
must have worked hard at the task from the hour of his death almost 
to that of her departure. “She never rested herself all day,” said 
Mrs. Hopkins, “till I thought she would sink from very weariness.” 
She had gone into every room and opened every drawer, and had had 
every piece of plate through her fingers, and then Mrs. Hopkins 
told him that just as she was departing she had said that the keys 
would be given to the lawyer. After that he wandered about the 
place, thinking what his life would be should he find himself the 
owner of Bragton. At this moment he almost felt that he disliked 
the place, though there had been times in which he had thought 
that he loved it too well. Of one thing he was conscious,—that 
if Bragton should become his, it would be his duty to live there. 
He must move his books, and pipes, and other household gods from 
Hoppet Hall and become an English Squire. Would it be too late 
for him to learn to ride to hounds? Would it be possible that he 
should ever succeed in shooting a pheasant, if he were to study the 
art patiently? Could he interest himself as to the prevalence or 
decadence of ground game? And what must he do with his neigh- 
bours? Of course he would have to entertain Mr. Mainwaring and 
the other parsons, and perhaps once in the year to ask Lord Rufford 
to dine with him. If Lord Rufford came, what on earth would he 
say to him? 

And then there arose another question. Would it not be his duty 
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to marry,—and, if so, whom? He had been distinctly told that 
Mary Morton had given her heart to some one, and he certainly was 
not the man to ask for the hand of a girl who had not a heart to 
give. And yet he thought that it would be impossible that he should 
marry any other person. He spent hours in walking about the 
grounds, looking at the garden and belongings which would so 
probably be his own within a week, and thinking whether it would 
be possible that he should bring a mistress to preside over them. 
Before he reached home he had made up his mind that only one 
mistress would be possible, and that she was beyond his reach. 

On the Tuesday he received a scrawl from Mrs. Hopkins with 
a letter from the lawyer—addressed to her. The lawyer wrote to 
say that he would be down on Wednesday evening, would attend the 
funeral, and read his client’s will after they had performed the 
ceremony. He went on to add that in obedience to Mrs. Morton’s 
directions he had invited Mr. Peter Morton to be present on the 
occasion. On the Wednesday Reginald again went over, but left 
before the_ arrival of the two gentlemen. On the Thursday he was 
there early, and of course took upon himself the duty of chief 
mourner. Peter Morton was there and showed, in a bewildered 
way, that he had been summoned rather to the opening of the will 
than to the funeral of a man he had never seen. 

Then the will was read. There were only two names mentioned 
init. John Morton left £5,000 and his watch and chain and rings 
to Arabella Trefoil, and everything else of which he was possessed 
to his cousin Reginald Morton. 

“Upon my word I don’t know why they sent for me,” said the 
other cousin, Peter. 

“Mrs. Morton seemed to think that you would like to pay a tribute 
of respect,” said the lawyer. Peter looked at him and went upstairs 
and packed his portmanteau. The lawyer handed over the keys to 
the new squire, and then everything was done. 


Cuapter LXY. 


THE NEW MINISTER. 


“Poor old Paragon!” exclaimed Archibald Currie, as he stood with 
his back to the fire among his colleagues at the Foreign Office on the 
day after John Morton’s death. 

“Poor young Paragon! that’s the pity of it,” said Mounser Green. 
“T don’t suppose he was turned thirty, and he was a useful man,—a 
very useful man. That’s the worst of it. He was just one of those 
men that the country can’t afford to lose, and whom it is so very 
hard to replace.” Mounser Green was always eloquent as to the 
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needs of the public service, and did really in his heart of hearts care 
about his office. “Who is to go to Patagonia, I’m’sure I don’t know. 
Platitude was asking me about it, and I told him that I couldn’t 
name @ man.” 

“Qld Platitude always thinks that the world is coming to an end,” 
said Currie. “There are as good fish in the sea as ever were caught.” 

“Who is there? Monsoon won’t go, even if they ask him. The 
Paragon was just the fellow for it. He had his heart in the work. 
An immense deal depends on what sort of man we have in Patagonia 
at the present moment. If Paraguay gets the better of the Patagonese 
all Brazil will be in a ferment, and you know how that kind of thing 
spreads among half-caste Spaniards and Portuguese. Nobody can 
interfere but the British Minister. When I suggested Morton I knew 
I had the right man if he’d only take it.” 

“ And now he has gone and died!” said Hoffman. _ 

“ And now he has gone and died,” continued Mounser Green. “‘I 
never nursed a dear gazelle,’ and all the rest of it. Poor Paragon! 
I fear he was a little cut about Miss Trefoil.” 

“She was down with him the day before he died,’ said young 
Glossop. “I happen to know that.” 

“Tt was before he thought of going to Patagonia that she was at 
Bragton,” said Currie. 

“That’s all you know about it, old fellow,” said the indignant 
young one. “She was there a second time, just before his death. 
I had it from Lady Penwether who was in the neighbourhood.” 

“ My dear little boy,” said Mounser Green, “that was exactly what 
was likely to happen, and he yet may have broken his heart. I[ have 
seen a good deal of the lady lately, and under no circumstances would 
she have married him. When he accepted the mission that at any 
rate was all over.” 

“The Rufford affair had begun before that,” said Hoffman. 

“The Rufford affair as you call it,” said Glossop, “was no affair 
at all.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” asked Currie. 

“T mean that Rufford was never engaged to her,—not for an 
instant,” said the lad, urgent in spreading the lesson which he had 
received from his cousin. “It was all a dead take-in.” 

‘* Who was taken in ?” asked Mounser Green. 

“Well ;—nobody was taken in as it happened. But I suppose 
there can’t be a doubt that she tried her best to catch him, and that 
the Duke and Duchess and Mistletoe, and old Trefoil, all backed her 
up. It was a regular plant. The only thing is, it didn’t come off.” 

“Look here, young shaver ;’—this was Mounser Green again ;— 
“when you speak of a young lady do you be a little more discreet.” 

_ © But didn’t she do it, Green ?” 
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“That's more than you or I can tell. If you want to know 
what I think, I believe he paid her a great deal of attention and then 
behaved very badly to her.” 

“ He didn’t behave badly at all,” said young Glossop. 

“My dear boy, when you are as old as I am, you will have learned 
how very hard it is to know everything. I only say what I believe, 
and perhaps I may have better ground for believing than you. He 
certainly paid her a great deal of attention, and then her friends,— 
especially the Duchess,—went to work.” 

“They’ve wanted to get her off their hands these six or eight 
years,” said Currie. 

“That’s nonsense again,’ continued the new advocate, “for there 
is no doubt she might have married Morton all the time had she 
pleased.” 


“Yes ;—but Rufford !—a fellow with sixty thousand a year !” said 
Glossop. 

“About a third of that would be nearer the mark, Glossy. Take 
my word for it, you don’t know everything yet, though you have so 
many advantages.” After that Mounser Green retreated to his own 
room with a look and tone as though he were angry. 

“What makes him so ferocious about it ?” asked Glossop when the 
door was shut. 

“You are always putting your foot in it,” said Currie. “I kept 
on winking to you but it was no good. He sees her almost every day 
now. She’s staying with old Mrs. Green in Portugal Street. There 
has been some break up between her and her mother, and old Mrs. 
Green has taken her in. There’s some sort of relationship. Mounser 
is the old woman’s nephew, and she is aunt by marriage to the 
Connop Greens down in Hampshire, and Mrs. Connop Green is first 
cousin to Lady Augustus.” 

“If Dick’s sister married Tom’s brother what relation would Dick 
be to Tom’s mother? That's the kind of thing, isn’t it ?” suggested 
Hoffman. 

“ At any rate there she is, and Mounser sees her every day.” 

“Tt don’t make any difference about Rufford,” said young Glossop 
stoutly. 

All this happened before the will had been declared,—when Arabella 
did not dream that she was an heiress. A day or two afterwards 
she received a letter trom the lawyer, telling her of her good fortune, 
and informing her that the trinkets would be given up to her and 
the money paid,—short of legacy duty,—whenever she would fix a 
time and place. The news almost stunned her. There was a moment 
in which she thought that she was bound to reject this money, as she 
had rejected that tendered to her by the other man. Poor as she was, 
greedy as she was, alive as she was to the necessity of doing some- 
thing for herself,—still this legacy was to her at first bitter rather 
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than sweet. She had never treated any man so ill as she had treated 
this man ;—and it was thus that he punished her! She was alive to 
the feeling that he had always been true to her. In her intercourse 
with other men there had been generally a battle carried on with some 
fairness. Diamond had striven to cut diamond. But here the dis- 
honesty had all been on one side, and she was aware that it had been 
so. In her later affair with Lord Rufford, she really did think that 
she had been ill used; but she was quite alive to the faet that her 
treatment of John Morton had been abominable. The one man, in 
order that he might escape without further trouble, had in the grossest 
manner, sent to her the offer of a bribe. The other,—in regard to 
‘whose end her hard heart was touched, even her conscience seared,— 
had named her in his will as though his affection was unimpaired. 
Of course she took the money, but she took it with inward groans. 
She took the money and the trinkets, and the matter was all arranged 
for her by Mounser Green. 

“So after all the Paragon left her whatever he could leave,” said 
Currie in the same room at the Foreign Office. A week had passed 
since the last conversation, and at this moment Mounser Green was 
not in the room. 

“Oh, dear no,” said young Glossy. “She doesn’t have Bragton. 
That goes to his cousin.” 

“That was entailed, Glossy, my boy.” 

“Not a bit of it. Everyhody thought he would leave the place to 
another Morton, a fellow he’d never seen, in one of those Somerset 
House Offices. He and this fellow who is to have it, were enemies,— 
but he wouldn’t put it out of the right line. It’s all very well for 
Mounser to be down on me, but I do happen to know what goes on 
in that country. She gets a pot of money, and no end of family 
jewels; but he didn’t leave her the estate as he might have done.” 

At that moment Mounser Green came into the room. It was 
rather later than usual, being past one o'clock ;—and he looked as 
though he were flurried. He didn’t speak for a few minutes, but 
stood before the fire smoking a cigar. And there was a general 
silence,—there being now a feeling among them that Arabella Trefoil 
was not to be talked about in the old way before Mounser Green. At 
last he spoke himself. “I suppose you haven’t heard who is to go 
to Patagonia after all ?” 

“Ts it settled ?” asked Currie. 

“ Anybody we know ?” asked Hoffman. 

“T hope it’s no d outsider,” said the too energetic Glossop. 

“Tt is settled ;—and it is somebody you know ;—and it is not a 
d outsider ; unless, indeed, he may be considered to be an out- 
sider in reference to that branch of the service.” 

“ Tt’s some consul,” said Currie. “ Backstairs from Panama, I'll bet 
@ crown.” 
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“Tt isn’t Backstairs, and it isn’t a consul. Gentlemen, get out 
your pocket-handkerchiefs. Mounser Green has consented to be 
expatriated for the good of his country.” 

“You going to Patagonia!” said Currie. “You're chaffing,” said 
Glossop. “I never was so shot in my life,” said Hoffman. 

“Tt’s true, my dear boys.” 

“JT never was so sorry for anything in all my born days,” said 
Glossop, almost crying. “ Why on earth should you go to Pata- 

onia ?” 
a Patagonia !” ejaculated Currie. “ What will you do in Patagonia ?” 

“Tt’s an opening, my dear fellow,” said Mounser Green leaning 
affectionately on Glossop’s shoulder. ‘“ What should I do by remaining 
here? When Drummond asked me I saw he wanted me to go. 
They don’t forget that kind of thing.” At that moment a messenger 
opened the door, and the Senator Gotobed, almost without being 
announced, entered the room. He had become so intimate of late at 
the Foreign Office, and his visits were so frequent, that he was almost 
able to dispense with the assistance of any messenger. Perhaps 
Mounser Green and his colleagues were a little tired of him ;—but 
yet, after their fashion, they were always civil to him, and remembered, 
as they were bound to do, that he was one of the leading politicians of 
agreatnation. “I have secured the hall,” he said at once, as though 
aware that no news could be so important as the news he thus conveyed. 

“Have you indeed ?” said Currie. 

“Secured it for the fifteenth. Now the question i is 

“What do, you think,” said Glossop, interrupting him without the 
slightest hesitation. “Mounser Green is going to Patagonia, in place 
of the poor Paragon.” 

“TI beg to congratulate Mr. Green with all my heart.” 

“By George, I don’t,” said the juvenile clerk. “Fancy congratu- 
lating a fellow on going to Patagonia! It’s what I call an awful sell 
for everybody.” 

“But as I was saying I have the hall for the fifteenth.” 

“You mean to lecture then after all,” said Green. 

“Certainly Ido, I am not going to be deterred from doing my duty 
because I am told there is a little danger. What I want to know is 
whether I can depend on having a staff of policemen.” 

“Of course there will be police,” said Green. 

“But I mean some extra strength. I don’t mind for myself, but I 
should be so unhappy if there were anything of a commotion.” Then 
he was assured that the officers of the police force would look to that, 
and was assured also that Mounser Green and the other gentlemen 
in the room would certainly attend the lecture. “I don’t suppose I 


shall be gone by that time,” said Mounser Green in a melancholy 
tone of voice. 
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Cuapter LXVI. 


“1 MUST GO.” 


“ My dear Miss Trefoil, “ Rufford, March 5th. 
“IT am indeed sorry that I should have offended you by 
acceding to a suggestion which, I think I may say, originated with 
your mother. When she told me that her circumstances and yours 
were not in a pecuniary point of view so comfortable as they might 
be, I did feel that it was in my power to alleviate that trouble. The 
sum of money mentioned by my lawyer was certainly named by your 
mother. At any rate pray believe that I meant to be of service. 

“ As to naming a place where we might meet, it really could be 
of no service. It would be painful to both of us and could have no 
good result. Again apologizing for having inadvertently offended 
you by adopting the views which Lady Augustus entertained, I beg 
to assure you that I am, 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ RuFFORD.” 


This letter came from the peer himself, without assistance. After 
his interview with Lady Augustus he simply told his Mentor, Sir 
George, that he had steadfastly denied the existence of any engagement, 
not daring to acquaint him with the offer he had made. Neither, 
therefore, could he tell Sir George of the manner in which the young 
lady had repudiated the offer. That she should have repudiated it 
was no doubt to her credit. As he thought of it afterwards he felt 
that had she accepted it she would have been base indeed. And yet, 
as he thought of what had taken place at the house in Piccadilly, he 
was confident that the proposition had in some way come from her 
mother. No doubt he had first written a sum of money on the fragment 
of paper which she had preserved ;—and the evidence would so far 
go against him. But Lady Augustus had spoken piteously of their 
joint poverty,—and had done so in lieu of insisting with a mother’s 
indignation on her daughter's rights. Of course she had intended to 
ask for money. What other purpose could she have had? It wasso he 
had argued at the moment, and so he had argued since. If it were so he 
would not admit that he had behaved unlike a gentleman in offering 
the money. But yet he did not dare to tell Sir George, and therefore 
was obliged to answer Arabella’s letter without assistance. 

He was not altogether sorry to have his £8000, being fully as 
much alive to the value of money as any brother peer in the kingdom, 
but he would sooner have paid the money than be subject to an 
additional interview. He had been forced up to London to see first 
the father and then the mother, and thought that he had paid penalty 
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enough for any offence that he might have committed. An additional 
interview with the young lady herself would distress him beyond 
anything,—would be worse than any other interview. He would 
sooner leave Rufford and go abroad than encounter it. He promised 
himself that nothing should induce him to encounter it. Therefore 
he wrote the above letter. 

Arabella, when she received it, had ceased to care very much 
about the insult of the offer. She had then quarrelled with her 
mother and had insisted on some separation even without any 
arrangement as to funds. Requiring some confidant she had told a 
great deal, though not quite all, to Mrs. Connop Green, and that lady 
had passed her on for a while to her husband’s aunt in London. At 
this time she had heard nothing of John Morton’s will, and had 
perhaps thought with some tender regret of the munificence of her 
other lover, which she had scorned. But she was still intent on doing 
something. ‘The fury of her despair was still on her, so that she 
could not weigh the injury she might do herself against some possible 
gratification to her wounded spirit. Up to this moment she had formed 
no future hope. At this epoch she had no string to her bow. John 
Morton was dead ;—and she had absolutely wept for him in solitude, 
though she had certainly never loved him. Nor did she love Lord 
Rufford. As far as she knew how to define her feelings, she thought 
that she hated him. But she told herself hourly that she had not 
done with him. She was instigated by the true feminine Medea 
feeling that she would find some way to wring his heart,—even though 
in the process she might suffer twice as much as he did. She had 
convinced herself that in this instance he was the offender. “ Painful 
to both of us!’ Nodoubt! But because it would be painful to him, 
it should be exacted. Though he was a coward and would fain shirk 
such pain, she could be brave enough. Even though she should be 
driven to catch him by the arm in the open street she would have it 
out with him. He was a liar and a coward, and she would, at any 
rate, have the satisfaction of telling him so. 

She thought much about it before she could resolve on what she 
would do. She could not ask old Mrs. Green to help her. Mrs. Green 
was a kind old woman, who had lived much in the world, and would 
wish to see much of it still, had age allowed her. Arabella Trefoil 
was at any rate the niece of a Duke, and the Duke, in this affair with 
Lord Rufford, had taken his niece’s part. She opened her house and 
as much of her heart as was left to Arabella, and was ready to mourn 
with her over the wicked lord. She could sympathise with her too, as to 
the iniquities of her mother, whom none of the Greens loved. But she 
would have been frightened by any proposition as to Medean vengeance. 

In these days,—still winter days, and not open to much feminine 
gaiety in London, even if, in the present constitution of her circum- 
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stances, gaiety would have come in her way,—in these days the hours. 
in her life which interested her most, were those in which Mr. Mounser- 
Green was dutifully respectful to his aunt. Patagonia had not yet 
presented itself to him. Some four or five hundred a year, which the 
old lady had at her own disposal, had for years past contributed to 
Mounser’s ideas of duty. And now Arabella’s presence at the small 
house in Portugal Street certainly added a new zest to those ideas. The 
niece of the Duke of Mayfair, and the rejected of Lord Rufford, was at 
the present moment an interesting young woman in Mounser Green’s 
world. ‘There were many who thought that she had been ill-used, 
Had she succeeded all the world would have pitied Lord Rufford ;—but 
as he had escaped, there was a strong party for the lady. And gradually 
Mounser Green, who some weeks ago had not thought very much 
of her, became one of the party. She had brought her maid with 
her ; and when she found that Mounser Green came to the house every 
evening, either before or after dinner, she had recourse to her accus- 
tomed lures. She would sit quiet, dejected, almost broken-hearted 
in the corner of a sofa; but when he spoke to her she would come to 
life, and raise her eyes,—not ignoring the recognised dejection of her 
jilted position, not pretending to this minor stag of six tines that she 
was a sprightly unwooed young fawn, fresh out of the forest,—almost 
asking him to weep with her, and playing her accustomed lures, 
though in a part which she had not hitherto filled. 

But still she was resolved that her Jason should not as yet be quit 
of his Medea. So she made her plot. She would herself go down to 
Rufford and force her way into her late lover’s presence in spite of all 
obstacles. It was possible that she should do this and get back to 
London the same day,—but, to do so, she must leave London by an 
early train at 7 A.m., stay seven oreight hours at Rufford, and reach the 
London station at 10 p.m. For such a journey there must be some 
valid excuse made to Mrs. Green. There must be some necessity shewn 
for such a journey. She would declare that a meeting was necessary 
with her mother, and that her mother was at any town she chose to 
name at the requisite distance from London. In this way she might 
start with her maid before daylight, and get back after dark, and have 
the meeting with her mother—or with Lord Rufford as the case 
might be. But Mounser Green knew very well that Lady Augustus 
was in Orchard Street, and knew also that Arabella was determined 
not to see her mother. And if she declared her purpose, without a 
caution to Mounser Green, the old woman would tell her nephew, 
and the nephew would unwittingly expose the deceit. It was 
necessary therefore that she should admit Mounser Green to, at any 
rate, half a confidence. This she did. “Don’t ask me any 
questions,” she said. “I know I can trust you. I must be out of 
town the whole day, and perhaps the next. And your aunt must not 
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know why I am going or where. You will help me?” Of course he 
said that he would help her ; and the lie, with a vast accompaniment 
of little lies, was told. There must be a meeting on business matters 
between her and her mother, and her mother was now in the neigh- 
pourhood of Birmingham. This was the lie told to Mrs. Green. She 
would go down and, if possible, be back on the same day. She would 
take her maid with her. She thought that in such a matter as that she 
could trust her maid, and was in truth afraid to travel alone. “I will 
come in the morning and take Miss Trefoil to the station,” said Mounser, 
“and will meet her in the evening.” And so the matter was arranged. 

The journey was not without its drawbacks and almost its perils. 
Summer or winter Arabella Trefoil was seldom out of bed before nine. 
It was incumbent on her now to get up on a cold March morning,— 
when the lion had not as yet made way for the lamb,—at half-past five. 
That itself seemed to be all but impossible to her. Nevertheless she 
was ready and had tried to swallow half a cup of tea, when Mounser 
Green came to the door with a cab a little after six. She had 
endeavoured to dispense with this new friend’s attendance, but he- 
had insisted, assuring her that without some such aid no cab. 
would be forthcoming. She had not told him and did not intend 
that he should know to what station she was going. “You begged 
me to ask no questions,’ he said when he was in the cab with her,. 
the maid having been induced most unwillingly to seat herself with 
the cabman on the box,—“ and I have obeyed you. But I wishI knew 
how I could help you.” 

“You have helped me, and you are helping me. But do not ask 
anything more.” 

“ Will you be angry with me if I say that I fear you are intend- 
ing something rash ?” 

“Ofcourse Iam. How could it be otherwise with me? Don’t 
you think there are turns in a person’s life when she must do some- 
thing rash. Think of yourself. If everybody crushed you; if you 
were ill-treated beyond all belief; if the very people who ought to trust 
youdoubted you, wouldn’t you turn upon somebody and rend him ?” 

“Are you going to rend anybody ?” 

“T do not know as yet.” 

“TI wish you would let me go down with you.” 

“No; that you certaifly cannot. You must not come even into 
the station with me. You have been very good to me. You will not 
now turn against me.” 

“T certainly will do nothing but what you tell me.” 

“Then here we are,—and now you must go. Jane can carry my 
hand-bag and cloak. If you choose to come in the evening at ten it 
will be an additional favour.” 

“T certainly will do so. But Miss Trefoil, one word.” They were: 
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now standing under cover of the portico in front of the railway 
station, into which he was not to be allowed to enter. ‘ What I fear 
is this ;—that in your first anger you may be tempted to do something 
which may be injurious to—to your prospects in life.” 

“T have no prospects in life, Mr. Green.” 

“ Ah;—that is just it. There are for most of us moments of un- 
happiness in which we are tempted by our misery to think that we 
are relieved at any rate from the burden of caution, because nothing 
that can occur to us can make us worse than we are.” 

“ Nothing can make me worse than I am.” 

“But in a few months or weeks,” continued Mounser Green, 
bringing up in his benevolence all the wisdom of his experience, “ we 
have got a new footing amidst our troubles, and then we may find 
how terrible is the injury which our own indiscretion has brought on 
us. Ido not want to ask any questions, but—it might be so much 
better that you should abandon your intention, and go back with me.” 

She seemed to be almost undecided for a moment as she thought 
over his words. But she remembered her pledge to herself that 
Lord Rufford should find that she had not done with him yet. “I 
must go,” she said in a hoarse voice. 

“Tf you must——” 

“T must go. I have no way out of it. Good-bye, Mr. Green; 
I cannot tell you how much obliged to you I am.” Then he 
turned back and she went into the station and took two first-class 
tickets for Rufford. At that moment Lord Rufford was turning 
himself comfortably in his bed. How would he have sprung up, and 
how would he have fled, had he known the evil that was coming 
upon him! This happened on a Thursday, a day on which, as 
Arabella knew, the U.R.U. did not go out ;—the very Thursday 
on which John Morton was buried and the will was read at Bragton. 

She was fully determined to speak her mind to the man and to be 
checked by no feminine squeamishness, She would speak her mind 
to him if she could foree her way into his presence. And in doing 
this she would be debarred by no etiquette. It might be that she 
would fail, that he would lack the courage to see her, and would 
run away, even before all his servants, when he should hear who was 
standing in his hall. Butif he did so she would try again, even 
though she should have to ride out into the hunting-field after 
him. Face to face she would tell him that he was a liar and a 
slanderer and no gentleman, though she should have to run round 
the world to catch him. When ghe reached Rufford she went to the 
town and ordered breakfast and a carriage. As soon as she had 
eaten the meal she desired the driver in a clear voice to take her to 
Rufford Hall. Was her maid to go with her? No. She would be 
back soon, and her maid would wait there till she had returned. 





